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PREFACE. 



There is, perhaps, no more striking feature in 
the character of *^ England during the nine- 
teenth century " than the marked regard which 
is everywhere evinced by the more prosperous, 
for the less advanced ranks of society. It is 
now generally conceded, that the condition of 
our working classes requires improvement, and 
it is agreed that the only question for 
consideration is, how this object can be best 
accomplished. Publications, sufficient in num- 
ber to constitute a branch of literature, are 
devoted to the elucidation of *^ the condition of 
England;" schools, dispensaries, philanthropic 
societies of all kinds, are the theme of perpetual 
A 3 
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diacuasicfn; on every dde humane and bene- 
volent institations^ unknown to our forefisithers, 
afford ample evidence that the wants of our 
industrial population occupy generous attention^ 
and enlist active sympathy. 

It is nevertheless very certain^ that, when 
compared with the number and the condition 
of those who are raised above poverty, the 
number and the condition of those who are 
sunk in poverty still deserve serious attention. 
Vast sections of our population live in garrets 
and cellars, the state of which is known to be 
lamentable and appalling. Throughout large 
country districts the remuneration of labourers 
is such, that it is wonderful how they and their 
families can subsist. It requires but little 
acquaintance with this abject condition of our 
poor to discover what are its causes, and what 
alone can be its remedy. They who are most 
conversant with its details easily perceive that 
occasional alms-giving can do but very little to 
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rectify a misapplication of means^ and to 
remedy a consequent inadequacy of supplies, 
the effect of laws and customs that have been 
established, with intentions however good, on 
wrong views of natural conditions. To give 
rightly is to furnish a kindly medicine; to 
regulate expenditure rightly, and to make 
right laws, is to nourish the life-blood, and to 
protect the health of a community. We give 
liberally, but we do not spend wisely, nor 
legislate according to the requisitions of na- 
ture, although we act under the guidance of 
schools of professed Economists, who doubtless 
exhibit much logical acumen, and are actuated 
by the most sincere motives, but who con- 
tinually betray an unhappy discrepancy of 
opinions. The eulogists of our civilisation 
often love to contrast the supply of water, 
which is now conveyed to our houses through 
pipes, with that which water-carriers formerly 
distributed in buckets ; charity is the bucket, 

A 4 
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expenditure is the pipe which supplies the 
necessities of the poor. Our expenditure, the 
largest, probably, that has ever been dispensed 
by any people, is led by no fixed rules, either 
of legislation or of private conduct, to promote 
the " general good^^ and indeed can find no ac- 
credited guide to direct it to this object, because 
the numerous writers who have undertaken to 
expound the elements of Political-economy are 
divided into numerous sects, which obey no 
single master, and deduce their tenets from no 
common principle. 

Does it do good to the working classes to 
keep large hunting establishments, to employ 
numerous gamekeepers, to give expensive din- 
ners and balls, to promote changes of fashion, 
to maintain costly equipages, large retinues of 
domestic servants, houses filled with elaborate 
furniture ? These and innumerable other ques- 
tions of the same character, which continually 
present themselves to all who take an interest 
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in the social questions of the day, do not 
certainly receive conclusive answers, if indeed 
they receive any answer in our existing schools 
of Political-economy. The most popular creed, 
probably, at the present moment, is that it 
"does good" to "give employment," and to 
" encourage trade ; " in other words, that bar- 
ren expenditure and fruitless consumption are 
beneficial to the community at large. It is 
doubtless often found difficult to reconcile this 
creed with the conviction which every one must 
entertain, that the use of machinery is pro- 
digiously beneficial to the community, because 
it spares our labour, and increases the quantity 
of our commodities ; it is found perplexing to 
hold, at the same time, that the employment of 
machinery is good .because it spares labour and 
enables us to produce more, and that expen- 
diture is good because it employs labour and 
causes us to consume more. To some it must 
appear evident, that the simultaneous operation 
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of such opposite principles puts the wants of a 
communitj in the same predicament as the urns 
of the daughters of Danaus, which could never 
be replenished because the supplies were wasted 
as fast as they were poured in. Popular in- 
stinct accordingly, so often the forerunner of 
true philosophy, has in some degree changed or 
modified this creeds and we may now sometimes 
hear a prudent husbandry of private means pro- 
noimced to be, on the whole, most conducive 
to the ends of philanthrophy and of patriotism. 
These questions however, with their all-impor- 
tant bearings on the occupations, the means, 
the health, the morals of our industrial classes, 
must at present be considered to be open 
questions. It cannot be a matter of surprise 
that, when the principles on which the welfare 
of this great section of our population depends 
are thus imsettled, and are therefore incapable 
of being embodied in consistent measures and 
rooted practices, the condition of the lowest 
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grades of society is found to baffle every 
attempt of justice and of humanity. 

It is the object of the following pages to ex*> 
hibit, in a familiar manner, the fallacies of our 
present system of Political-economy, to il- 
lustrate the first principles on which the science 
must naturally rest, and to show how an easy 
and practical knowledge of the subject can and 
ought to be employed by each of us in our 
several vocations, for the good of our country. 
Many of us have votes — most of us have some- 
times occasion to spend money — we have all 
the means of disseminating political truth, and 
of discountenancing political error through the 
influences of daily intercourse. This power we, 
in our time, must either exercise, or suffer to 
lie dormant. False philosophy is hard to be 
converted, and is notoriously long-lived; if we 
wait until error dies out, and truth is set up in 
high places, our opportunities for action may 
pass away. These opportunities we can only, 
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under present circumstances, secure through 
the employment of our own unfettered judg- 
ment. Acquired knowledge ought indeed ever 
to take the command of natural sense, but 
when unsound knowledge has struck root, the 
shrewd instincts of oxur nature often supply 
better tools to eradicate it^ than keen and 
polished ratiocination. 

It will probably be found that in the attempt 
to procure an insight into the true nature of 
Political-economy, they who are least familiar 
with the present doctrines of the science will 
succeed the best. Theyy for instance^ will pro- 
bably be surprised to learn that these doctrines 
take no cognizance of the laws of the human 
mind and body — that man can scarcely be said 
to fall under the consideration of this system 
of philosophy — and that national events are 
pronounced by its expositors to be governed by 
abstract laws which bear no reference whatever 
to the principles of human nature ; whilst in- 
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doctrinated Political-economists may require to 
be aroused, perhaps with unwelcome and un- 
seemly violence, before they will awake to a 
sense of the incongruities of such a method of 
advancing knowledge. It is accordingly to 
the uninitiated, and especially to those who 
desire not so much to learn abstract theories, 
as to regulate aright their daily conduct in re- 
ference to the claims of our industrial classes, 
that the following remarks are addressed, and 
for their perusal they are principally designed, 
although not with any ambition to imitate, but 
rather with a wish to depart from, the general 
character of popular works on abstruse subjects. 
It has been truly said of many such works 
that, like certain travellers who, when asked for 
an account of the Colisaeum or the Pyramids, 
will exhibit a fragment of stone neatly packed 
and carefully preserved, they present a con- 
densed specimen of the subject of which they 
treat, undeniably accurate, but little adapted 
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to interest or to edify. It is hoped that they 
who now enter for the first time on the subject 
of Political-economy may find in these pages 
a guide more nearly resembling those modem 
Handbooks for Tourists, which, whilst point- 
ing out new roads and prospects, canvassing 
the directions of travellers who have gone be- 
fore, and sometimes expressing a superfluous 
regard for our character and our conduct, are 
yet found to be, on the whole, instructive and 
agreeable companions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NATUBAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Thebe are probably few readers who have not, 
at some period of their lives, dwelt, with the 
pleasure with which we contemplate all that is 
true to nature, on one of those amplifications 
of the " History of Robinson Crusoe,"* which 
represent a whole family as cast away on a 
desolate island, with a scanty stock of the 
necessaries of civilised life, and as dependent, 

♦ Such as The Swiss Family Robinson, or Maaterman 
Readtfy by Captain Marrjat. 
B 
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therefore, on their own exertions for the satis- 
faction of their wants. 

The head of such a family, after the first 
bustle of landing had subsided, and every ves- 
tige of the wreck had disappeared, would 
naturally proceed to consider what employ- 
ments would be best suited to the capacities of 
each member of his little community, and be 
most conducive to the general good of all, and 
he would take counsel with himself in order to 
determine to what purposes their common stock 
could be best applied. It is easy to conceive 
in what fashion he would think fit to direct 
that the efforts of each individual should 
be turned towards some definite and appro- 
priate end; — those of the younger members of 
the family to the light and easy occupations of 
turning turtles on their backs, of searching for 
their eggs, of collecting salt from the hollow 
rocks, of heaping up cocoa-nuts, or of gathering 
limes and lemons, — those of the female mem- 
bers of the family to the feminine avocations of 
providing for the internal arrangements of the 
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butj of milking the goats^ of making or mend* 
ing articles of dress^ of cooking the food^ of 
taking care of and educating the youngest 
children, — those of the adult males, according 
to their strength and skiU, to the tasks of 
building the raft, of preparing the ground for 
the crop of barley, of digging the entrench- 
ments and conEflructing the palisade, of keep- 
ing a look-out for a sail, or a watch against 
savages, — how all would thus be judiciously 
employed, according to age and sex, skill and 
strength, in encountering the difficulties or im- 
proving the opportunities offered by the soil, 
climate, and other natural conditions of their 
island. 

If the father pf a family thus circumstanced 
should have leisure to reflect upon the nature 
of the rights and duties incident to his own 
position, he might be led to observe that, by 
an unexpected dispensation of Providence, he 
was now called on to discharge the functions 
not merely of a parent, but also of a patriarchal 
ruler; that he had become, in fact, the governor 
B 2 
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of the island^ and the law^ver of its inha- 
bitants. Should he be led to indulge further 
in this train of reflection^ he might naturally 
proceed to consider whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he could not collect for his own 
guidance some instruction from all that has 
been written or said respecting the domestic 
policy of a state; and especially whether, in 
administering to the production, the distribu- 
tion, and the consumption of commodities by 
his little community, he should not promote 
its prosperity if he were to yield a respectful 
deference to the scientific principles which have 
been applied by professed statesmen to govern 
the economy of a nation. He might, perhaps, 
remember the oft-repeated observation, that 
" political economy is to the state what domes- 
tic economy is to the family," * and since the 
objects of his care would now obviously con- 
stitute both a family and a state, he might 
reasonably surmise that it would be well to 

* PoUHcol Economy^ by James Mill ; Preface. Mac- 
euUocKs Political Economy ^ p. 1. 
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govern their economy by the principles of 
Political-economy; he might fairly anticipate 
that^ by following this course^ he should be 
able to take advantage of all the discoveries 
which have been made by the famous writers 
who have explored and expounded the prin- 
ciples of economic science^ and that he should 
profit by their experience^ and act safely under 
the guidance of their precepts. Can it be 
imagined (and this is the point which concerns 
us here), that if he were seriously and thought- 
fully to examine the truth of many of the doc- 
trines, and the policy of many of the precepts 
which are at present accepted amongst us, he 
would resolve on adopting and employing them, 
or that he would not see that, if they should be 
adopted and be applied by him, they would be 
exfremely prejudicial to the interests of his 
little community ? 

If, for example, he were to think seriously 

of applying the cherished maxim of some of 

our Political-economists, that "it is iji every 

case sound policy to leave individuals to pur- 

B 3 
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sue their own interests in their own way^" * or 
^' thaty in prosecuting sadi branches of industrjr 
as are most advantageous to themselves^ indi- 
viduals fbecessarUy prosecute such as are most 
advantageous to the public," can it be imagined 
that he would accept with eomplaoencj the ob^ 
vious consequence^ that he might rest satisfied 
with the prosperity of the island, provided only 
he could see every individual employed, and 
without considering the nature of the common 
dities produced by iuck employments ; that, for 
instance, he might rest satisfied witii seeing the 
plot of barley-ground unsown, whilst they to 
whose care it was naturally committed were 
scouring the island in pursuit of grey parrots; 
or with being told that the younger members 
of the family were engaged in productive occu- 
pations, when they passed days in searching for 
shells, or in polishing pebbles, whilst the eggs 
and the salt remained to be collected ? f Or if 

* MaccuUocKs Political Ecmwmy^ p. 54. 

t ^ An occupation may be futile and trifling to the 
last degree without being unproductive/' — MaccuUofih'$ 
Political Economy^ p. 587. 
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he were to propose to bimself to apply the 
dogmas, that ^ the discovery of an artificial 
want is the first step to exertion, and without 
exertion in the individual, there can be no pro- 
gress in the nation;"* and ^^that it signifies 
nothing to Ihe main purposes of trade how 
supeiduous ihe articles which it furnishes are : 
whether the want of tbem be real or imaginary, 
whether it be founded on nature, or opinion, or 
fashion, habit, or emulation, it is enough that 
it is actually desired and sought after;" f would 
he thoughtfiiUy endeavour to invent imaginary 
wants, or attempt to encourage artificial tastes 
in his little society ? Would he, for instance, 
direct his family, some of its members being, 
perhaps, inadequately supplied with the neces- 
saries of life, to devote a large amount of 

* Tests of a Thriving Population, by Dr. Twiss, Ox- 
ford Professor of Political Economy. 

f Paley, vol. ii. p. 8., quoted with approbation by 
MaceuUoch, p. 6S7. Faley contiiiues : " A watch may 
be a very unnecessary appendage to the dress of a pea- 
sant, yet if the peasant will till the ground in order to 
obtain the watch, the true design of trade is answered.** 
B 4 
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exertion^ and to apply valuable materials to 
the purpose of forcing fruit at untimely sea- 
sons of the year, or of producing articles of 
dress neither useful nor becoming, and signi- 
ficant of nothing but the amount of toil be- 
stowed on them ? He would surely rather feel 
disposed to resolve that if, by the bounty of 
Providence, all the wants of his family should 
ever be adequately supplied, he would thank- 
fully relieve its several members from a part 
of the incessant toil under which thpir better 
nature appeared to be suffering ; and he would 
feel confident that the hours thus gained would 
be better passed in avocations for which little 
time had hitherto been found, whether in such 
aBsthetical pursuits as singing, music, and gym- 
nastic games, in the invigorating and ennobling 
cultivation of poetry, philosophy, art, and 
science, or in those duties of moral and reli- 
gious culture which have the highest claim on 
the attention of mankind. If, again, instead of 
considering the abstract doctrines of economic 
science, he were to turn his attention to their 
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embodiment in our popular opinions and our 
daily practices, is it more easy to believe he 
would be anxious to reap the fruits of these 
doctrines? If, for instance, he were to con- 
sider the popidar opinion, that it does good to 
give employment, would he resolve to procure 
for the several members of his family %oork of 
which he could not perceive the benefit to the 
community — would he direct any individual to 
wear out more clothes, to eat more food, to 
burn more fuel than necessity required, in the 
belief that it would do good by affording em- 
ployment? To all such precepts and practices 
we must unhesitatingly conclude that he would 
refuse his assent, clearly perceiving that his 
littie state would derive no benefit whatever 
from the instructions of this school of Political- 
economy, but vety much the reverse. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that our 
patriarchal economist would alter his opinion 
if the number of persons under his care should 
happen to be much increased* If, for instance, 
other vessels were to be wrecked against the 
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island, aiid their crews, amounting, perhaps, to 
several hundred individuals, were to knd, and, 
struck with the prosperity of his family, were 
to place themselves voluntarily imder his ad* 
ministration, it is not probable that he would 
on this account become a oonvert to the tenets 
of Political-economy to which we have referred. 
As the population of the island would have now 
become more numerous, artificial modes of 
communioati^Hi would doubtiiess be introduced, 
and many things which had before been held 
in common would now be appropriated and 
exchanged, or bought and sold for money ; but 
these and similar improvements in the de- 
tails of its internal organisation would in no 
way affect the integrity of the vital prin- 
ciples on which the prosperity of the com- 
munity had been originally established; we 
may confidently decide that its ruler would 
still continue to regard with aversion every 
doctrine tending to foster artificial wants, and 
to cause the misapplication of labour. Nor 
further, is there reason to hold that he 
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would alter his opinion should several neigh- 
bouring islands be explored^ and means of 
trafficking with their inhabitants be eventually 
opened. Und^r these eircumstances it would 
probablj become desirable that the peculiar 
products of ihe island^ or the peculiar talents of 
its inhabitants^ should receive special attention : 
it mighty for instance^ become expedient to 
manufacture toys and trinkets in such quantities 
as would be requisite for the purpose of bartering 
with the savages ; but it would not be thought 
desirable to encourage in the civilised commu- 
nity a taste for such objects as toys and trinkets, 
in order to divert labour from other purposes 
to new channels of industry. 

Nor, under any other imaginable circumstances, 
can it be believed that our patriarchal economist 
would be led to depart from the general principles, 
according to which he had, in the first instance, 
been led by the instructive guidance of com- 
mon sense, to administer the industrial resources 
of his little community. To whatever degree 
of opulence the society might advance, it cannot 
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be conceived that he would conaent to abuKkm 
thene principles in favour of any of our 
popular dogmas derived from the great funda- 
mcntal fallacy » that* all value is derived fram 
human labour; a fallacy which, although ex- 
pressed in an abstract proposition and in limited 
terrnsy poisons, in its ulterior consequences, the 
whole administration of our political economy. 
Should the patriarchal economist ever be 

^ It will probably be found that our public opinion 
rnnpootin^ tliis subject is at present in a great measure 
bfMud oti the theory of value propounded by Adam 
Hmith, built upon by Ricardo, and propagated in the 
worlcM of Macculloch, James Mill, De Quincey, &c. The 
inntuuioo of this theory may be traced to the fact that it 
is il»o only theory of value which has received public 
iioc(}ptancu from a coruiderable number of writers and 
ipoakorH ; «). S.Mill, Whateley, Senior, and other eminent 
AUtliorities in this country, to whom we may add Say, 
Sismoiull, and Bastiat, among foreign writers, when not 
KU))p()rting it, having either contented themselves with 
oritioiiting it nogativoly, or not having succeeded in 
n^trooing ho far as to give a locus standi^ in point of 
authority to any other theory. ^' They have overturned 
Uioir master^ (Adam Smithes) throne, instead of securing 
it on the everlasting foundation — labour — on which he 
placed ii **^Ecommi9t^ 1855. 
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pressed by others^ insisting on the weight 
of authority^ and the example of celebrated 
statesmen, to adopt this tenet and to accept its 
consequences, he would probably reply, that 
the tenet, regarded as the assertion of a con- 
dition of nature *, is itself unsound, and that the 
consequences of adopting it and of acting on 
it, have been found, like all the fruits of error, 
to produce unforeseen mischief. He might point 
out, that where the master has taught that f ^^the 
value of a thing depends on the relative quantity 
of labour which is necessary forUts production,* 
the pupils have naturally fostered the fallacy 
by calling that labour its value |, whilst the 

* " It so happens, by the appointment of Providence, 
that valuable articles are, in almost all instances, ob- 
tained by Labour, but still this is an accidental^ not an 
essential circumstance." — Whateley on Political Economy^ 
p. 252. • 

f Ricardo*s Political Works, chap. i. sect. 1. 

I Whateterfs Logic, p. 404. : " All these differences 
appear to arise from a confusion of cause and effect. 
Having decided that commodities are valuable in propor- 
tion to the labour they have cost, it was natural to call 
that labour their value.** 
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publio, naturally evincing still less caution, 
has been led on to regard Labour and Value 
as almost identical. He might remark, that 
statesmen have consequently denied, that to 
consider the purposes to which labour is applied 
is a consideration worthy of their attention, 
however improvident the enterprises, or wild 
the speculations to which it has occasionally 
been directed; and that the possessors of property 
have attached the notion of positive good to 
laborious occupation, without any regard for its 
kind and degree, or rather with a purposed and 
professed disregard for any such considerations, 
as if it were equally, and under all circum- 
stances, a beneficial enhancement of value. 
He might observe, that the abstract identi- 
fication of Labour and Property too nearly 
resembles the abstract dogmas by which 
slavery is defended not to produce an oc- 
casional forgetfulness of the claims of hu- 
manity; and that in fact, through the as- 
cendancy of this principle, carried into prac- 
tice, and strongly co-operating with motives of 
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vanity and caprice, Labour and Capital have 
been, and are, constantly applied, on an exten- 
sive scale, to the production of the toys and 
trinkets of civilised life for home consumption^ 
in the absence of a supply of the necessaries of 
civilised life, sufficient for all the members of 
the community. It might be added, as a warn- 
ing of easy inference, that in whatever country 
thie tenet should continue to be in the ascend- 
ant, expenditure would continue to be a bane, 
and that, whilst the rich might become richer, 
the poor must inevitably become poorer, to 
such a degree as would ultimately eause a too 
copious emigration, or perhaps endanger the 
stability of Government and the institutions of 
the country, however such consequences might 
be for a time averted by the passing circum- 
stances of the day. 
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CHAP. 11. 

SCHOLASTIC POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

But are these imputations likely to be well 
founded? Are we to esteem so lightly the 
opinions of learned men ? Have we no respect 
for authorities? Can philosophers be wrong 
when common sense is right ? May we venture 
thus to cut the Gordian knot ? The character 
of these questions may be illustrated by an in- 
cident of common occurrence. 

The Antwerp steam-boat is crossing the chan- 
nel on a dark and stormy night; the passengers 
have all been driven below^ and the most 
learned amongst them are discussing the sta- 
tistics of their passage. One observes that the 
vessel cannot have got far on her way, because the 
wind was dead against her at sunset ; another 
suspects that it has dropped a good deal, and 
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remarks that the tide must soon begin to flow ; 
a third observes that the spring tides are now 
very high; a fourth, that the vessel has two 
hundred horse power, but that wooden boats 
do not go through the water like iron boats ; 
and so the conversation continues, leading even- 
tually to arguments respecting the merits of pad- 
dle-wheels and screw propellers, aneroids and 
barometers, and many similar topics familiarly 
known to men of science and masters of philo- 
sophy. At last the sick passenger in the comer, 
unable to bear this learned trifling any longer, 
cries out, " Steward, go on deck and see where 
we are." "Just passed the North Foreland 
Lighthouse; soon be in the Nore, Sir," replies 
the matter-of-fact steward, and silence ensues. 

The learned controversialists are those lights 
of Political-economy to whom we have referred; 
the state of the sick passenger is the state of the 
nation, and the instruction of practical common 
sense is what the nation at present requires. 

The truth is, that men of cultivated intellect 
have, in all ages, occasionally delighted to exer- 
C 
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dae their talents, as acoompHshed fencers fence^ 
prindpaUy for the pleasore of the encounter, 
and to pnrsoe laws of nature as tme sportsmen 
sport, withoat attaching much importance to 
the objects of their pnrsoit, or as tme game- 
sters gamble, without caring much for the 
acquisition of the stake. 

The occasion chosen for these intellectual 
gymnastics has usually been the early stage of 
each science, apparently because few facts have 
been at that period collected to curtail the 
liberty of imagination* Political-economy at 
the present moment can scarcely be said to be 
more than a century old.* Now it is a matter 
of history that there is scarcely any branch of 
knowledge respecting which, when it was at 
this early stage of its growth, the common 
sense of mankind was not perplexed, blinded, 

* ** Political Economy was not treated as a whole or 
in a scientific manner until about the middle of last cen- 
tury." — MaccuUocKs Political Economy^ p. 25. " Poli- 
tical Economy, properly so called, has grown up almost 
from infancy since the time of Adorn Smith/* — J. S. 
MilTi J\>litical Economy. 
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and led astray by the theories of learned philo- 
sophers. The science of numbers, for example, 
which it might be supposed would have been 
more exempt than any other from the mis- 
guidance of master minds, was, it will be 
remembered, so darkened by learning in its 
infancy, that in the days of Pythagoras no 
unlettered person could have given a more 
decisive proof of ignorance respecting the 
nature of goodness and beauty, than by 
mistrusting the virtues of certain numbers.* 
Archytas wrote a treatise on the number 10; 
Proclus said that the intellectual Gods produce 
all things triadically ; 7 was said to be a virgin 
number^ and was sacred to Minerva; 6 was a 
perfect number, and was sacred to Venus- 
Whoever in that age produced, consumed, dis- 
tributed, or acted in any of the common affairs 
of life, without reference to these laws, was 
doubtless despised as ignorant, or denounced as 
mischievous. Astronomy, again, in her youth- 

^ WheweWs History of the Inductive Sciences, 
c 2 
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fill days^ presuming on the feelings of wonder 
and reverence with which the aspect of the 
starry sky must ever be contemplated, taught 
her pupils to regard it as a Book of Fate, and 
induced mankind to believe that some planets 
are male, and others female, and that each has 
its peculiar influence ; that the fixed stars are 
divided into houses, each of which presides over 
a particular part of the body, as Aries over the 
head, Taurus over the neck, and so on; and 
that on the sign which happens to be in the 
ascendant at the birth of any person depend 
his future life and death, his marriage, his pro- 
geny, his riches, and his honours. Such, we 
know, was the early teaching of that science 
which now exhausts, by its accuracy, the means 
of mechanical art, and establishes, by its cer- 
tainty, the most remote power of prediction. 
Chemistry, again, our modem science of mani- 
pulation and test and experiment, taught in 
her infancy, that the metals have secret and 
strange sympathies with the heavenly bodies, 
gold with the sun, silver with the moon, copper. 
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iron, tin, lead, with Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn ; that the action of these metals is like 
the action of living beings, and that they may 
be said, not in flights of poetry, but in the 
disquisitions of sober reason, to have a king and 
a queen, to conquer and be conquered, when 
combined to be married, and when resulting in 
products to produce children. With the mis- 
guiding precepts, to which the infancy of more 
complex branches of knowledge has been ex- 
posed, we are probably still more familiar, as, 
for instance, with the successive theories of 
medicine and pathology, with the numerous 
political constitutions, each perfect and final, 
with the systems of moral philosophy, and 
with the my tholc^ical creeds, all taught in their 
time by men of cultivated intellect. It is 
needless to multiply instances in order to prove, 
that philosophers, not at any particular period 
of man's history, but continually, as each science 
has successively struggled into existence, at the 
brightest as well as the darkest political epochs, 
have loved to indulge their imagination, and 
c 3 
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have at first wielded their logic rather against 
than in furtherance of the dictates of instinctive 
common-sense ; they have thought more of the 
exercise than the profit of their pursuit; they 
have loved to hunt by scent rather than by 
sight. Nor have the effects of their delusions, 
even in the case of the most simple subjects, 
been usually confined to the closet, and ended 
in mere abstract theory : on the contrary, they 
have often widely influenced the conduct of 
private life, and effected the administration of 
public affairs ; the delusions of astronomy, for 
instance, led to professional and judicial astro- 
logy, with aU the horrors of superstitious fore- 
boding, and cruel injustice; the delusions of 
chemistry induced many to sacrifice life and 
fortune in searching for an elixir vitts and a 
philosopher's stone, and led to the enactment of 
iniquitous laws, and the infliction of barbarous 
tortures, for the purpose of preventing and 
punishing supposed practices of magic. His- 
tory seems almost to establish it as one of 
the natural conditions of human progress, that 
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each branch of philosophy^ as it shoots forth, 
shall not only be hidden for a time by the luxu*' 
rionce of imagination, but shall also bear unripe 
and noxious fruit, before it can swell into the 
broad girth which renders it fit to be cut down 
and squared and used in the construction of 
science* 

When, therefore, we consider how youthful 
Political-economy now is, and we read its his- 
tory from its origin as a branch of learning to 
the times immediately preceding our own, we 
are not surprised to find that the character of its 
tenets, and of their consequences, agrees with 
this general character of nascent science ; that 
the principles which it used to advance in all 
past times are now held by universal consent to 
have been ^^ dark conceits," and that the effect 
of their adoption by wise and powerful men is 
now pronounced to have been in the highest 
degree prejudicial to the best interests of hu- 
manity« When, for instance, we read, that 
after the contempt for industrial pursuits which 
marked the classic ages had cleared away, and 
c 4 
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priesthoods, long the great possessors of know- 
ledge and of property, had handed over both to 
the people, and the soil being prepared for the 
growth of a science of Political-economj, the 
master minds of political wisdom in this country 
during the reigns of the Stuarts taught*, that 
gold and silver alone constitute wealth ; that the 
excess of the value of exports over that of imports 
is the great cause of progress in the accumula- 
tion of wealth ; that consequently the balance of 
trade ought to occupy the undivided attention 
of a Minister of Finance, and that a profound 
knowledge of the Mebcantile System can 
alone enable statesmen to promote the prosperity 
of a country, — we are not surprised to find 
that these doctrines, once universally believed^ 
are now universally reprobrated. We acquiesce 
almost without a pause in the propriety of the 
judgment passed upon this class of tenets by the 
critic If : — " There are very few political errors 

* MaccullocVs Introductory Discourse to the Wealth of 
Nations, 
t M. Storch. 
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which have produced more mischief than the 
mercantile system^ • • • armed with power^ it 
commanded and forbad where it should only 

have protected^ in shorty where it 

has been least injurious it has retarded the pro* 
gress of national prosperity ; everywhere else 
it has deluged the earth with blood5 and has 
depopulated and ruined some of those countries 
whose power and opulence, it was supposed, it 
would carry to the highest pitch. " 

"When, again, in continuing the history of 
this science, we read that the celebrated 
M. Quesnay was enabled to overthrow the 
system thus justly condemned ; that he held it 
to be the basis of every true system of Political- 
economy that the earth is the only source of 
wealthy and ^'labour is altogetheb in- 
capable OF producing any new value ; " 
and that, when the ** Tableau Economique, in- 
tended to exhibit the various phenomena at- 
tendants on the production of wealth, and its 
distribution among the productive, proprietory, 
and unproductive classes, was published at 
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Versailles, with accompanying illustrations, In 
1778, the novelty and ingenuity of the theory 
which it expounded, its systematic and scientific 
shape, and the liberal system of commercial 
intercourse which it recommended, speedily ob- 
tained for it a very high degree of reputation ; ^ 
and that its principles were widely disseminated 
in France, Italy, and Germany, through the 
exertions of Mirabeau, Turgot, and the other 
illustrious men who were regarded as the 
master minds of Political-economy by the 
'* Economists or Physiocrats" — we are not at 
all surprised at the concluding judgment of 
the commentator, to which there would not 
probably now be found one dissentient voice, 
that *' Quesnay and his followers mistook alto- 
gether the nature of production.'* 

When, in continuing the same history down 
to our own timeSy we read that Adam Smith, in 
opposition to the Economists, showed that labour 
is the only source of wealthy and we are informed 
that **the fundamental principles on which the 
production of wealth depends were thus placed 
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beyond the reach of cavil or dispute ;" and we 
find that the principles thus enunciated have in 
fact alone secured the unanimous acquiescence 
of several celebrated authors, who have suc- 
ceeded in modelling our financial measures, and 
in moulding our habits of private expenditure 
according to their views ; must we on this ac- 
count accepttheir conclusions without hesitation, 
and should we feel quite convinced that there is 
no error in these principles, and no mischief in 
these practices, did we weigh the present in the 
same scale in which we weigh the past, or did 
we not gaze curiously on the dogmas, of our 
ancestors, whilst we carry the dogmas of our 
contemporaries in the wallet on our backs? 
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CHAP. ni. 

OUS PRESENT SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECOXOMT. 

*^ De YiTis nil nm bonom*^ — reTerenoe the 
fiTing — is a maxim which is alike suggested 
by inclination, and recommended by pradence. 
The spirit of oensore is odious when aj^lied to 
our contemporaries, and there is no oocancm to 
forget that if we pass judgment on them they 
can also pass judgment on us, or that it is one 
thing, to attack the opinions held by eminent 
men from the times of Pythagoras to those of 
Quesney and Turgot, and another and a very 
different thing, to attack the opinions held by 
those whose names and influence guide public 
opinion in our own days. 

But it is, unhappily, among the conditions of 
human progress, that truth can only be diffused 
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after the overthrow of error, that right cannot 
be maintained without the suppression of wrong, 
and that a species of destructive warfare must 
therefore be waged in the intellectual world, so 
long as any considerable tracts of knowledge 
continue to be unreclaimed. 

When it is proposed to introduce to notice 
new aspects or new applications of natural laws, 
if we proceed without adverting to the tenets 
which are at present in the ascendant, we may 
not always make it clear how far our purpose 
is supported by or is opposed to them ; popular 
opinions, however inconsistent or contradictory, 
may be cited against it; and reason may scarcely 
be able to work when trammelled by the fetters 
of authority. Whilst, however, reluctance is 
felt in undertaking to clear the ground before 
we attempt to build on it, and we profess that 
we yield unwillingly to the necessity of com- 
menting on others, it cannot be imagined, nor 
must we admit, that there is any property in 
error, or that an apology can be required or 
expected from those who attempt to sweep it 
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away. Every worthy mind must scorn to think 
that the cause of truth should in any case suffer 
from personal considerations. True lovers of 
philosophy are fellow travellers^ embarked in 
the same voyage of discovery ; and although 
divided into parties, and often advocating oppo- 
site sides of the great questions of science, all 
must contribute to advance its progress when 
public opinion is at the helm. It must also be 
urged that if there be a subject in the discusuon 
of which the etiquette of carpet-logic is out of 
place, it is that with which we are here engaged. 
It has been truly observed*, with respect to the 
distribution of wealth, ^^that is a matter of 
human institution solely. The things once there, 
mankind, individually or collectively, can do 
with them as they like ; they can place them 
at the disposal of whomsoever they please, and 
on whatever terms." In other words, our pre- 
sent principles of Political Economy are respon- 
sible for the present distribution of wealth in 

• Political Economy^ by J. S. Mill, vol. i. p. 240. 
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this country. To bring then to the examination 
of these principles no other feeling than a stern 
regard for truths must be the desire of all who 
have^ and who has not, reflected on our present 
distribution of the material means and appli- 
ances of life among the various classes of 
society.* 

It is usual, as we have already observed, for 
our present leading authorities on Political- 
economy to describe the science, the true 
science, as having now attained a growth of ra- 
ther less than a century. If this be so, we may 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that this 
science has not stood the test of ages ; that it 
does not come to us stamped with the seal of 

* This is not the place to enlarge upon a topic un- 
happily so fruitful; but, by way of general illustration, 
we may allude to one circumstance which is painfully 
familiar to the promoters of our reformatory institutions 
— that it is usually found impossible to treat the inmates, 
however vicious or guilty, as common humanity would 
dictate, without rendering their physical condition an ob- 
ject of envy to a large section of the guiltless poor ; 
such is the normal condition of the lower ranks of our 
labouring classes." 
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antiquity; on the contrary, we may almost say 
that it is the work of its admirers, of their 
fnends and acquaintance, or of those at whose 
feet they have received instruction. Now it 
must be conceded, that when we are called 
on to repose implicit confidence in the precepts 
of a science thus circumstanced, we have a 
right to require that the fundamental principles 
which it advances shall be agreed upon, and 
accepted by its professors, as clearly and demon- 
strably true; not, perhaps, that a large body of 
such principles shall be advanced, but that some 
little nucleus of truth, some one principle, at 
least, shall be brought to light, so clear and 
intelligible as to command respectful deference 
whenever it is mentioned, and to ensure a con- 
viction that round it the grains of future dis- 
covery will be clustered. It is fortunate for 
our purpose that circumstances have induced 
some of our great authorities on Political-eco- 
nomy to state how far the present state of their 
science answers these just expectations : 

*^ It does not seem yet to be agreed,'* says 
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Mr. Malthus *5 ^^ what ought to be considered as 
the best definition of wealthy of capital^ of pro- 
ductive labour, or of value ; what is meant by 
real vfages; what is meant by labour; what 
is meant by profits; in what sense the term 
demand is to be understood," &c. &c. In com- 
menting on " the different definitions or employ- 
ment by Political-economists of some of the 
commonest and most important terms, viz.. 
Value, Wealth, Labour, Capital, Bent, Wages, 
Profit," Archbishop Whateley makes the fol- 
lowing observations f : " There is no one of these 
in the use of which all the most eminent 
writers have agreed with each other, and hardly 
one of them in the use of which some one or 
other of these writers has not occasionally dis- 
agreed with himself. Mr. Senior remarks, in 
his introductory lecture, * I almost regret now 
that I did not suggest in each place the defini- 
tions which appeared to me the most convenient ;* 

* Malthus, Definitions in Political Economy, p. 2. 
f Whateley on Political Economy, p. 244. 

D 
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that hedidmU^ hawecer^ lam imeSmed to think 
better am Ae wkole.^ When sucli is the charac- 
ter whidi the definitions of this new science 
are said to deserve, and tlua, too, by its most 
profound inyestigators and most admired ex- 
pontorsy may we not hewtate before we consent 
to build the economy of a nation on its pre- 
cepts? Still more necessary does it appear to be 
to hesitate before we consent to such a course, 
when we proceed to ask to what purpose these 
doubtful definitions are applied in the investi- 
gation of the subject '' The prominent part " 
we are told, ''and that which demands the 
prindpal share of our attention in Political-eco^ 
nomy, stricdy so called (i e. considered as to the 
principles of the science), must be the reasoning 

process^ the Logical not the Physical 

investigation."* On what foundation, then, is 
this prominent reasoning process to be built? 
From which of these numerous definitions is the 
chain of argument to be suspended ? Who will 

• Whateley oh Political Economy^ p. 239. 
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assure us that of each class of definitions the 
chosen category on which is rested the whole 
fabric of our ratiocination is right, and that 
the others are wrong? Another writer on 
this subject truly informs his readers that ^^ if 
they proceed to a subsequent proposition before 
they are sufficiently imbued with the firsts they 
will of course experience a difficulty." * With 
which, then, of these first propositions are we to 
be so imbued, and for what reasons, and on 
what authority ? 

The answer offered to these objections by 
the advocates of our system of Political-eco- 
nomy would probably be, " The fault is in 
logic, in language, not in our science ; we have 
abundance of knowledge, as would be evident 
to all the world, had we but the power of ex- 
pressing it." But is this credible? Can we 
believe, not that an uneducated speaker, or a 
hasty writer, but that a school of learned and 
accomplished men, some of whom are the very 

* Elements of Political Economy^ by James Mill. 
B 2 
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flower of esteemed logicians, cannot, after ma- 
ture consideration and long debate, find words 
to express their meaning, or rather that nearly 
all of them are forced to employ different words, 
having very clearly different and sometimes 
opposite significations, in order to denote one 
and the same object, and this, too, when the 
topic of discussion is a matter so perceptible, 
so common-place, we might almost say so vul- 
gar, as wealth ? When navigators discover and 
land upon a new coast, and survey the moun- 
tains, rivers, and other natural features which 
mark the interior of the country, they seldom 
find much difficulty afterwards in describing or 
in naming them. It has sometimes, however, 
hnppencd that voyagers have contented them- 
f«elves with viewing a coast from a distance, or 
hftvo touched and departed without exploring 
i]w interior, and yet, on their return, have been 
f<ifftpici<l to offer descriptions of the country, 
wif It i^vt^ry pstrticular of name and place. These 
ilflnfU'lpUonK, it is needless to say, subsequent 
imvl({fUori linvo usually found it very difficult 
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-to recognise^ or impossible to reconcile^ and 
their comments have^ consequently, sometimes 
given rise to long and angry discussions. We 
cannot but suspect that our Political-economists 
have not yet surveyed their proper field of in- 
quiry^ and that it is on this account they are 
unable to agree respecting the true classifica- 
tion and the proper terminology of their 
^ence. 

If we can conceive it to be possible that the 
inconsistencies and contradictions which are 
thus exhibited in the definitions of Political- 
economy do not infect its doctrines, or that 
error at the source does not vitiate the stream, 
we may be induced to proceed, and ask what 
is the general character of the leading doctrines 
of our Political-economy — are they maintained 
with harmony, consistency, and unity, or are 
they the prize of varied conflicts, if not the 
sport of popular favour ? The great practical 
end of our standing works on Political-economy 
appears to be, to foretell the ultimate result of 
the race which is supposed to be perpetually 
B 3 
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nuuntamcfl between profits sad wigei^ or be- 
tween the lemnaermtion of e^hal sad the le- 
mimention of Ubooar; a pKoUeB wludi, it is 
eommoniy and, mnsft depend (at its uhiniftte 
adutkm on the rate at whiA popoktion in- 
creaaee. ^ThepioqKcts^''nijsMr. J.&Mill*, 
'' of the ejdatii^ system of aocietj dqpend 
upon th]& What chance is tiieie Aat qpimons 
and feelings grounded on the faiw of the de- 
pendence of wages on popnktion will arise 
among the laborious dasKS?" It is not per- 
mitted to ns here to stop and wonder why the 
lominaries of economic science ha^e so largely 
withdrawn their attention firom our present 
aodal wantSy in order to direct it to the in- 
terpretation of future contingencies; why 
laymen have summarily diyorced the vir- 
tues which Bomanism joins together — celi- 
bacy and fasting — and haye balanced the 
merits of ^^ positive and preventive checks " 
against the demerits of poverty; still less to 

• Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. p. 446. 
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marvel how they who believe in the immor- 
tality of the Boul, or who read " blessed are 
the poor," can advocate restraints on popula- 
tion, whilst, on the one hand, there is a vast 
extent of ever fruitful earth uncultivated, or 
half cultivated, and, on the other hand, there 
is a prodigious amount of labour devoted, 
through a misapprehension of the functions of 
industry, to the gratification of artificial, if 
not unnatural, tastes and desires; our object 
here is to inquire whether any theory of popu- 
lation has been applied consistently to the vital 
interestd which it is said to determine, whether 
the lamp of the science has burned steadily y 
whilst its votaries have been engaged in acting 
on the instructions of their most revered oracles. 
Every student of Political-economy knows 
what answer must be returned to this question. 
From 1798 to 1826, the celebrated principle of 
Malthus, that population increases faster than 
the means of subsistence, was constantly laid 
before, and generally accepted by, the public. 
Mr. Macculloch, taking the opposite side of the 
n 4 
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question from that period up to the present 
time, has maintained^ in his popular and elabo- 
rate works, that ** the desire of the bulk of the 
people not merely to preserve themselves in 
their present position, but to attain to one still 
higher, does in all ordinary cases effectually 
hinder the too great development of the prin- 
ciple of population, and renders it subordinate 
to the increase of the means of subsistence." 
Mr. J. S. Mill*, on the contrary, returning to 
the other side of the question, in his work first 
published in 1848, has devoted much energy to 
the refutation of the tenet, that ^^ human beings 
may call into existence swarms of creatures 
who are sure to be depraved, and most likely 
to be miserable." Mr. Kickards, on the con- 
trary, as Oxford Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy, in 1854, thus advocates the tenet so 
denounced: — *' Rejecting the assumption op- 
posed to facts, and replete with anomalies and 
contradictions, that ^ population has a tendency 

♦ Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. p. 419. 
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to increase in a greater ratio than subsistence/ 
we establish as the law of social progress the 
converse principle^ that the productive power of 
a community tends to increase more rapidly than 
the number of the consumers J*^* 

Can we, then, say that the stability of its 
leading doctrines atones for the defective defi- 
nitions of modern Political-economy? When 
we are told that ** the differences which have 
subsisted among the more eminent of its pro- 
fessors have proved exceedingly unfavourable 
to its progress," t are we to regard this fact as 
a mark of the folly or of the wisdom of those 
who have expressed no willingness to be ini- 
tiated into such discordant principles? Can 
we be surprised when we find that, under these 
circumstances, the most sincere and the most 
earnest of its investigators have arrived at the 
conclusion, some that they know nothing, others 
that they can and ought to do nothing ? Are 
we to express our disapprobation when M. 

* Population and Capital^ p. 257. 
t MaccuUoch^ p. 13* 
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Bastiat, justly named by the present Oxford 
Professor *^ one of the master minds of modem 
Political-economy," concludes his work on the 
fallacies of the science with the remark *, *^ I have 
no pretensions that the reader should exclaim, 
on shutting the book, * I know!* Would to 
heaven that he may say sincerely, ^ I am igno^ 
rant f ' " Can we be surprised when we hear 
the suicidal sentence passed by many of its 
most earnest advocates on this branch of poli- 
tical government, '' it is in all cases sound 
policy to leave individuals to pursue their own 
interest in their own way?"t Can we object 
that such a sentence, if accepted, decides that 
all Political-economists are superfluous, and 
that the practice of their art is a public evil ? 

But one more remark, and we may conclude 
the unpleasant task of reprobation. It some- 
times happens, especially in this country, that 
however faulty a theory may be, it is found to 
work well in practice. Whether through the 

* Sophismes JSconomiques, translated, p. 162. 
t Ma/ccuUocKs Introductory JDUcourse^ p. xliv. 
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prindple of co-operative adjustment, which is so 
remarkable a feature of the Anglo-Saxon cha- 
lacter, and which constitutes, perhaps, the hidden 
key-etone of the British Constitution, or through 
some other principle of our nature, we oftener, 
perhaps, than any other people on the face of 
the earth, contrive to extract success from theo- 
retical absurdity. Let us, then, pass from the 
principles to the practice of modern Political- 
economy, and ask if we have reason to be satis- 
fied with that part of the condition of Eng- 
land of which it takes charge. A crotchetty 
gardener may, obstinately and irrationally, in- 
sist on doing a thousand things differently 
from all the rest of the world ; an impracticable 
nurse may provokingly adhere to mysterious 
and superstitious observances; but, if the 
garden and the nursery prosper, it is often good 
policy to let matters rest as they are. Ought 
this to be our conduct with respect to our pre- 
sent school of Political-economy? Does it work 
well, or to speak more correctly, and more pro- 
fessionally, does good result from its not work- 
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ing at ally In compliance with its cardinal 
maxim^ ^^laissez passer^" ^Maissez aller/* laissez 
faire?'' 

This 18 a question which unhappily conveys 
its own answer. The minds of Englishmen 
have become so habituated to discussions re- 
specting ** the condition of England," that the 
very expression has come to signify the wretched 
state of the homes of the great masses of our 
population ; and English feelings have become 
almost accustomed to regard this state as 
smallpox and scurvy were formerly regarded, 
with indifference if not with apathy, because 
appearing to be unsusceptible of prevention or 
of improvement. When the advantages of 
savage and of civilised life are compared, it is 
usually said, that although the civilised man 
must renounce the charms of the forest and the 
prairie, and can seldom enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase, or listen to the songs of birds, or 
imbibe the odours of flowers* or have leisure to 
cast off care in the sunshine of forgetfulness, 
he is compensated for the thousand delights of 
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an unfettered life by the command of an ample 
and a certain supply of necessaries. Every 
one knows how far the English operative is 
dependent on the state of trade^ the most un- 
certain of fluctuating elements^ and what^ 
amongst the lowest classes of society, is the 
amplitude of supply. Every one who has been 
thrown in contact with these classes^ either in 
town or in country districts, knows that the 
great features of their normal condition are 
want and uncertainty. Of the numerous publi- 
cations which have undertaken to depict our 
social condition, there is not one probably that 
does not exhibit, in some form or another, these 
painful results of our Political-economy.* The 
nature of the revelations to be found in these 

* Meliora^ edited by Viscount Ingestrie, John Parker 
and Son. The Perils of the Nation^ Seelej. London 
Labour and the London Poor, by Henry Mayhew. The 
Ragged School Magazine, Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 
The City Mission Magazine, Seeley. The Reports of 
Female Dormitories, of Reformatories, of Refuges for 
the Destitute, and other institutions in number about 
eight hundred and fifty, which have been raised in Lon- 
don alone to resist the torrent of physical suffering. 
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works is thus indicated in an able review * of 
them : — " When population presses closely on 
the means of subsistence, whole classes Uve in 
the constant and imminent danger of distress. 
A slight fluctuation in the trade of silk half 
starves the wide district of Spitalfields. The 
long frost of last year caused bread-riots 
among the marine and river population. The 
costermongers or vendors of provisions in the 
streets^ amounting to not less than 30^000^ may 
at any time be brought to the verge of famine 
by a three days' rain. Many callings at the 
best scarcely supply the necessaries of life." 
It is interesting, as an illustration of our present 
subject, to observe, that whenever special, re- 
ligious, or charitable purposes are not present to 
the minds of the authors of these publications, 
and they are consequently at liberty to ex- 
amine the painful scene before them in all its 
bearings, those vicious principles of Political- 
economy which we are here engaged in con- 

♦ Quarterly Review^ 1855, p. 410. 
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sidering seem to be forced on their attention, as 
the cause of our social evils. ^^Encourage- 
ment for Capital," says the author of the 
'Perils of the Nation,' * Prevention for 
Population ;' these have been the two leading 
ideas with statesmen and legislators for the 
last thirty years. They have now succeeded in 
their object. They have immensely increased 
the growth of capital; and, pari passu^ the 

growth of misery and distress also 

Such are the leading maxims inculcated by the 
highest authorities in Political-economy, and 
honoured and rewarded by statesmen of all 
classes; and that which we are now reaping, 
in peril and in suffering, is nothing else than the 
fJEtir legitimate result of these maxims and these 
practices." 

It will also be remarked that when this 
part of the condition of England is examined 
by foreign writers, whilst its horrors, as might 
be naturally expected, are more freely depicted, 
they are more directly traced to our vicious 
system of Political-economy, and more boldly 
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ascribed to its professors. Thus, after citings 
amongst other comments, a remark made by 
M. Buret respecting the state of England, 
" that, by the side of an opulence, activity, 
elegance, and wide-spread comfort of which the 
world has no example, every great city con- 
tains a real ghetto, a cursed quarter, a hell 
upon earth; where the reality of misery, de- 
pravity, and every hideous form of human suf- 
fering and degradation surpasses anything that 
the imagination of a Dante ever conceived in 
describing the abode of devils," M. d^ Sis- 
mondi * remarks, " I diflPer essentially from 
those philosophers who, in our time, have pro- 
fessed in so brilliant a manner the economical 
sciences from Say, Eicardo, Malthus, and Mac- 
cuUoch. These philosophers appear to me 
constantly to have put aside the obstacles which 
embarrassed them in the building up of their 
theories, and to have arrived at false conclusions 
from not having distinguished things which it 
gave them trouble to distinguish." 

* Political Economy, translated, p. 119. 
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From this review, however brief and imper- 
fect, of the principles which are at present ge- 
nerallj admitted to guide our legislation, and 
to influence our private conduct, in reference 
to the subject of Political-economy, we must 
sorely conclude that the definitions from which 
they are derived are arbitrary and conflicting, 
that the principles themselves are unstable and 
mutable, that the course of legislation which 
they direct, when most triumphant, triumphs 
only by undoing what it has before done, its 
great victories, as, for instance, the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws and the various enactments of 
Free Trade, not being victories over natural 
obstacles, but over the works of previous legis- 
lation, and that the fruit of these principles is 
misery the most appalling. Is it not, then, our 
duty to provide that no dicta pronounced by 
the masters of such a school shall impede our 
search after the truth? Darkness and light 
cannot stand together, and they whose cha- 
racter and position are involved in the main- 
tenance of the former have sometimes used 
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logics authority^ and persecntion, to delay the 
advent of the latter. Truth mnst eventually 
prevail ; but every reader of the history of phi- 
losophy is aware how long an interval has 
usually elapsed before a vicious system has 
been thoroughly eradicated, and sound principles 
have taken root in its place. It is for those 
who can judge freely to provide^ that such a 
chaoge in the institutions and manners of our 
country, shall be delayed as short a time as 
possible, through the influence of that system 
of Political-economy which we have here at- 
tempted to describe. 
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CHAP. IV. 
CHOICE OF A NEW SYSTEM. 

The easy introduction of this perplexity into 
our laws, and of this darkness into our homes, 
is principally due to the circumstance that whilst 
philosophers have generalised too rapidly, an- 
nounced laws incautiously, and taken up a 
position too remote from human life to enable 
them to observe how often events negative 
their dogmas, their pupils, naturally placed in 
a position whence they can only in parts discern 
the effects of their actions, have found occasion 
to be satisfied with what they could so discern. 
It may be remarked as a very unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, that each of the positions thus 
occupied is alike conducive to the reception of 
the fallacious dogma, that *^the value of a 
thing depends on the relative quantity of labour 

B 2 
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which is necessary for its production ; " when 
viewed from the former^ this dogma appears to be 
an interesting discovery, a key to many import- 
ant social problems, and a means of power ; when 
viewed from the latter, it appears to afford an 
easy principle according to which we may frame 
our laws, or spend our money without the care 
of looking after the ultimate results of labour, 
or being satisfied if the small number of persons 
with whom we immediately come in contact are 
prosperous through the effects of our actions. 

The warning which is evidently to be derived 
from this circumstance is, that, whatever system 
of Political-economy we examine, it must be 
our care to guard against the influences which 
have thus deluded both the masters and their 
pupils, and to commence our observations by 
carefully selecting a favourable position. If 
others have observed the state of the nation 
from too great a distance, we must observe it 
more nearly. If others have regarded each 
part or interest of the body politic separately, 
we must regard them altogether. Notwithstand- 
ing our authorised tenets respecting this ques- 
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tion, it id evident that the interest of every 
proprietor and of every class of proprietors, 
whatever course of conduct circumstances com- 
pel them to pursue, is opposed to the welfare of 
the public regarded as a whole. It is the in- 
terest, for example, of the possessors of com 
that com should become scarce, because their 
stock would then command a higher price ; of 
the possessors of wine that wine should become 
scarce, for the same reason ; of the possessors, in 
short, of every kind of commodity that that 
commodity should become scarce * ; but it is 
the interest of the whole nation that com, wine, 
and every other kind of commodity should be 
abundant. It is no refutation of this argu- 
ment to insist, that the actions of each trade, 

* It has been well observed by Bastiat, that not only 
18 there a radical antagonism of interest between buyers 
and sellers, but that the worst evils of humanity — dis- 
tress, hunger, cold, ignorance, vanity, cupidity, bad 
faith, maladies — are all profitable to professions. 
" Which is the greater good to man and to society, 

abundance, or scarcity? I do not hesitate to 

say that the theory of scarcity is much the more popular 
of the two/' — Sophumes Economques^ translated. 
B 3 
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and of each individual^ are generally so guided 
hy the conditions of society as to promote the 
good of the whole communiiy ; our pr(^)osition 
still remains intact, that the separate intereet 
oi each part is generally opposed to the interest 
of the whole. It is clear, therefore, that they 
who observe any interest apart from the others, 
and endeavour solely to promote its prosperity, 
run a great risk of militating against the public 
welfare. K they attempt to compare and to 
balance conflicting claims, and to measure out 
the due share of encouragement to each in- 
terest, they undertake a task which it is almost 
beyond the power of human wisdom to execute. 
To attempt such a taek is scarcely less extra- 
vagant than if a physician were to attempt to 
regulate the health of a patient by observing 
separately the different parts of his body, the 
hand, the foot, the spine, the head, and so on, 
considering how much of his attention each 
ought to receive, in order to administer accord- 
ing to an equitable scale to their just neces- 
sities. We may add, that to deduce the 
doctrines of do-nothing-ism from the results of 
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such a method of treating political bodies, is 
scarcely less extravagant than if the physician, 
finding this method of treatment unsuccessful, 
were to embrace the conclusion that every at- 
tempt to administer to the economy of the 
human frame must be mischievous, and that 
non-interference is in all cases the highest 
wisdom of medical art. Our right position, for 
observing and administering to the economic 
state of a nation, must be outside the body 
politic, at such a distance that we can see and 
act upon all its co-ordinate members at the same 
time. 

Placing ourselves in this position, the same, 
it will be observed, as that which we have sup- 
posed to be occupied by our Patriarchal Econo- 
nomist, let us inquire how the Political-economy 
of the country can be rightly administered, and 
how we in our several states of life can help to 
procure that it shall be so administered. Pa- 
triotism and self-interest alike must make us 
desire the enjoyment of this, one of the most 
essential parts of good government. It is the 

B 4 
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business of each of us to assist in its accom^ 
plishment; how can we discern the right 
method of conducting this business^ and how 
can we secure its performance ? 

How do we manage our own affairs, or such 
of them as are not entirely within our know- 
ledge — the business, for instance, of our pro- 
perty, or of our health ? Every sensible per- 
son has of course two modes of proceeding in 
these cases: one for ordinary, the other for 
extraordinary occasions. If an emergency 
happens, the case is put in the hands of the 
professional man who has specially studied the 
subject, the lawyer or the doctor, and is 
-fully confided to him ; when there is not occa- 
sion for more knowledge than falls to our own 
lotf we gladly dispense with his assistance, 
•nd manage the business ourselves. It is the 
fame with the share of the business of Political- 
economy which belongs to each of us ; we have 
tbo professed statesman, the minister, member 
4)f parliament, or other functionary, who has 
upeoially devoted his attention to the study of 
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the several branches of political administration^ 
and to his hands the business of great occa-^ 
sions^ such as the framing of executive and 
legislative measures^ must necessarily be en*- 
trusted: on the lesser occasions of political 
consideration, when it would be superfluous or 
ridiculous to seek for the assistance of a pro- 
fessed politician, we require to learn so to regu^ 
late our conduct that the public welfare maybe 
promoted, or at least may not suffer through 
our actions. 

It is therefore essential to consider two 
questions, 1st, how we are to choose the 
minister, the representative, or other profes-^ 
flional man to whom we commit the care of our 
Political-economy; 2ndly, how we are to re- 
gulate our ordinary every-day private conduct 
in reference to the same object. 

Every prudent inquirer will be careful to 
keep these two considerations distinct, apply- 
ing severally the answer which each may 
receive to the circumstances to which it is 
adapted^ and not permitting the application 
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of one to interfere with the application of the 
other. 

It is, indeed, no uncommon occurrence to 
meet with persons who, without having devoted 
much time to the study, consider themselves 
qualified to practise the art of professional 
statesmanship. As there are amateur divines, 
amateur lawyers, amateur doctors, who disturb 
their consciences, empty their pockets, or ruin 
their health, and perhaps perform the same 
o£Sces for their friends, there are amateur 
politicians who, with the best intentions, cause 
serious interruptions to the various processes of 
political administration. Divinity is a very 
difficult science, yet it is by no means uncom- 
mon to hear persons who have seldom bestowed 
n thought on the subject decide conclusively 
concerning its deepest mysteries ; the study of 
bw is difficult — viginti annarum lucubratwnes 
are now more than ever requisite to make a 
lawyer understand its difficulties — yet persons 
who have never opened a law book will not un- 
firequently offer a decided opinion on a litigated 
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case; the science of medicine is difficult, yet 
few ignorant persons will hesitate to prescribe ; 
political philosophy is not less difficult than any 
of these sciences, yet it often happens that 
persons who have given little attention to the 
study will pronounce summarily on the charac* 
ter of any measure, or perhaps undertake to 
dictate to politicians the course which they 
ought to pursue in any emergency. Nothing, 
however, as is felt by those who are best ac- 
quainted with each science, can be more preju- 
dicial to truth than the toleration of such 
pretensions; none are greater enemies to the 
progress of knowledge than they who forget 
the boundaries of reason and authority. 

With respect to the first of these purposes, 
that of learning how to choose and to observe 
the statesmen who are to have our confidence, 
and in a greater or less degree to represent 
our opinions, it is material to consider what kind 
of acquirements are necessary for this purpose. 
It is quite certain that the amount of knowledge 
which each of us possesses on this subject is 
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not greater, but on the contrary is much less^ 
than that which is possessed by the statesmen 
from amongst whom we are called on to 
select, and whom we must therefore in some 
manner judge ; that the less learned, therefore, 
are called on to examine and to decide between 
the more learned. But ought this to be so ? 
can such a function as this be exercised without 
arrogance or undue pretension ? Undoubtedly 
it can, provided we possess a right understand- 
ing of the first principles of the subject in ques- 
tion, not necessarily an extensive acquaintance 
with its details, but a well-grounded conviction 
respecting its first principles and its elementary 
propositions ; we shall then be enabled to select 
those who profess such principles and accept 
such propositions, trusting to their character 
and ability to carry them into practice. As we 
choose or change our medical advisers without an 
extensive knowledge of medicine, deciding on 
the merits of practitioners in allopathy, homoe- 
opathy, hydropathy, mesmerism, and galvanism, 
without pretending to the possession of an 
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amount of knowledge, respecting the methods 
of applying the remedies, equal to that pos- 
sessed by any one of these practitioners, and 
judging only from the general nature of their 
treatment, so, in order to exercise rightly a 
choice between rival statesmen, as far as their 
claims to our support depend on the system of 
Political-economy which they profess to pursue, 
it is only necessary to have a right understand- 
ing of the^r^^ truths^ the natural and only true 
principles, from which every right method of 
administering to national wealth must be 
deduced. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that it is the 
business of the statesman who practises Political- 
economy to preside over the production, the 
distribution, and the consumption of wealths 
As the Patriarchal Economist would watch over 
the supplies of food and clothing, and the 
means of exercise and amusement enjoyed by 
his little community, taking care that they 
should be produced abundantly, distributed ju- 
diciously, and consumed frugally, the states- 
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man who practises PoliticaUeconomy should 
perfonn the same functions for his country, but 
with this difference in his method of acting, — 
instead of personal communication, and the 
exercise of direct authority, he must operate 
unseen and at a distance, principally through 
the indirect influence of changes of value. 
These changes, it is needless to say, are chiefly 
produced by ministers through the agency of 
the taxes which are imposed under their 
influence : it is the exercise of their discretion 
in imposing the taxes, which, as we know but 
too well, the necessities of nearly every state 
require to be raised, that enables them to 
apportion those burdens among the different 
classes of the community, and consequently to 
influence the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of different species of property, 
whether fruitful or barren, useful or useless, 
conducive to the welfare of the community or 
the reverse. The ground-work, therefore, on 
which the administrative Political-economist 
must rest the solution of his problems and the 
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accomplishment of his purposes, is a knowledge 
of the true principles of yalue^ and of the laws 
according to which it changes when the existing 
quantity of each kind of property is changed, 
and according to which its own changes cause 
the production of each kind of property in 
different quantities. If, for example, he should 
contemplate putting a tax on any commodity, it 
must be his object to ascertain how far the 
quantity produced or exported would be di- 
minished, and oonsequentiy how far the condition 
of persons concerned with this commodity would 
be affected. Should it, again, be foreseen that in 
consequence of any circumstance a change of 
quantity would occur, it would be his business 
to determine how far the value of the com- 
modity would be affected by the change. The 
first rudiments, therefore, of true Political-eco- 
nomy ought to teach what are the action and 
reaction, of value on quantity, and of quantity 
on value, or what are the mutual relations of 
value and quantity ; and accordingly the first 
inquiry of those who learn the science ought to 
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be, what are these two objects, and by what 
bond of relationship are they connected ? What 
is quantity f What is value f And what are 
their mutual relations f 

What is meant by quantity^ we all know 
tolerably well. It is not the nature or quality 
of any one thing in particular distinguished 
from others, as iron, coal, corn, cotton ; but the 
special modification of each thing to which we 
refer, when we wish to particularise concerning 
it. We can determine the amount of quantity, 
though not with any great degree of accuracy, 
through the information of our unassisted 
senses, as of size and distance by means of the 
sense of sight, the sense of feeling, and some- 
times the sense of hearing, or of weight by means 
of the muscular sense; we can determine its 
amount much more accurately with the assistance 
of the various instruments commonly denoted 
by the term weights and measures: in the 
former case we say the quantity is great or 
small, much or little ; in the latter we call it, 
with the certainty of being accurately under- 
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stood, by specific names, as a yard, a gallon, a 
bushel, a pound. 

But what is Value? This is a question on 
the right solution of which, without attempting 
** to magnify our office," it may be asserted that 
at present rests the welfare of the lower classes 
of society * ; it is the helm, on the direction of 
which depends alike the course of public opinion, 
and of the mighty force of legislation ; it is the 
turning point which divides the roads that lead 
to the physical happiness or the misery of 
millions. 

What is Value, is nevertheless a question to 
which a conclusive answer cannot be obtained 
in any existing school of Political-economy: 
^it should rather be said, it is a question to 

* " The question of Value is fundamental. Almost 
every speculation respecting the economical interests of 
a society thus constituted implies some theory of value ; 
the smallest error on that subject infects with corre- 
sponding error all our other conclusions." — %/", S. MilVs 
Political-economy^ vol. i. p. 514. "Political Economy 
might be called the science of values." — Maccullock, 
p. 3, 

F 
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which all these schools return different and 
contradictory answers. Quot homines tot sen- 
tenticB. ** As value/' says Archbishop Whateley*, 
"is the only relation with which Political- 
economy is conversant^ we might expect all 
economists to be agreed as to its meaning. 
There is no subject as to which they are less 
agreed.^^ We have already seen that, as one 
school formerly taught that all Value is centred 
in money^ and another that it is centred in land^ 
so at the present day the school of Adam Smithy 
Eicardo, and MaccuUoch teaches us that it is 
entirely centred in labour^ whilst this doctrine 
is very far from being universally accepted 
even in this country.f Since, therefore, there 
is the widest disagreement in the opinions which > 
are held respecting this cardinal point of Poli- 
tical-economy, we may, without presumption, 

♦ Elements of Logic^ Appendix p. 503. 

f Value has been said by Mr. J. S. Mill to consist in 
the power of purchasing ; by Mr. Senior to consist in 
scarcity; whilst from foreign writers it has received 
various other interpretations, as utility, exchange of 
services, &c. 
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consider ourselves at liberty to repeat the 
question once more — ^What is Value ? 

Before we attempt to return the true an- 
swer to this question, we may observe, and it 
is a very remarkable fact, that none of the 
definitions of Value which have received from 
philosophers any share of favour denote the 
same signification that popular instinct, so often 
right when early philosophy is wrong, has 
attached to this term. Not that science can 
ever be justly blamed for attempting to affix 
more definite and clearer significations to words 
which have been carelessly used, or which have 
become common by neglect. Knowledge ought 
to reclaim our language, not less than our ideas, 
and the power of knowledge is well employed 
in both cases when attempting to establish more 
certain boundaries ; but it is remarkable, that 
where so many philosophers have desired and 
attempted to appropriate a word commonly 
used in popular discourse, each should have 
decided on employing it in a different sense, 
and that its meaning should consequently have 
r 2 
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become not more dear, but very much more 
obscure. Such a circumstance must be ad- 
mitted to afford at least a certain degree of pre- 
sumptive evidence that the popular notion of 
Value is fundamentally true to nature, and that 
nothing more is requisite than to explain and 
to define this notion, in order to exhibit in 
their true character the first rudiments of Poli- 
tical-economy. 

Before we attempt to signify what this com- 
mon popular notion of Value is, it may be useful 
to observe that it is not the same as the popu- 
lar notion of price ; price is commonly used as a 
measure of Value, and an exceedingly useful 
measure it is whenever it can be so applied, but 
it is not generally regarded as Value. When we 
have to deal with land, or goods and chattels, or 
whatever else is secured by law to the owner, 
and therefore constitutes property, it is very 
convenient to express the Value of such things 
in terms of money — to say " the worth of a thing 
is what it will bring," " this is worth a penny, 
that is worth a thousand pounds; " but every- 
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body feels that this price is but a systematised 
sign or measure of Value, that degrees of 
money only serve to measure the magnitude of 
Value, under certain circumstances, in the same 
manner in which the degrees of the thermo- 
meter sometimes serve to measure the coldness 
of the atmosphere, and the degrees of the 
barometer sometimes serve to measure its 
weight. It is quite clear that a person living 
on a solitary island would value his property, 
his carpenter's chest, for instance, or fire-arms 
and ammunition, not less, and probably much 
more, than do the inhabitants of a city, although 
under such circmnstances none of these things 
could be said to bear a price. We all, in short, 
valtie health, friends, character, and many other 
objects which are not metaphorically, but in 
the language of sound philosophy, pronounced 
to be ** beyond priced 

To take the simplest case, if by accident a 
mirror is cracked, its Value is thereby lessened, 
clearly because it has become less useful and 
ornamental. If a piece of paper is made the 

F 3 
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recipient of a composition exhibiting literary or 
artistic talent^ its Value is thereby increased, 
clearly because the blank has been filled up 
with an interesting or a useful object. In this 
manner we all know that changes of Value 
are caused, through intentional consumption, 
through wear and tear, through accidents by 
fire or water, and through all that enters into 
the philosophy of waste or war, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, through the refine- 
ment of metals, the cultivation of land, the 
erection of buildings, the elaboration of textile 
fabrics, the expression of works of art, and by 
means of every other application of industry 
under the guidance of science and taste. This 
is evidently true as far as it goes, and it is 
certain that these causes of the change of Value 
have largely, if not exclusively, occupied the 
attention of Political-economists. But we 
have to ask here, are these the only causes of 
changes of Value ? We know that the Value of 
a thing changes in consequence of the thing 
being itself changed. Does the Value of a 
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thing ever change when the thing itself is not 
changed ? 

Let us take a case of daily occurrence. It is 
five o'clock in the afternoon; the Evening 
Papers are out, and the Morning Papers have 
consequently fallen to about one-half of their 
original Value. If we look at their present 
price, their power of purchasing, the mea- 
sure of their present Value, we find that this 
fact is established by the clearest evidence. A 
copy of the ^^ Times," which this morning was 
sold everywhere for fourpence, is now sold for 
about twopence. It matters not whether the 
copy in question has been read or has been 
lying uncut and untouched; the same fact is 
still true ; the Value of the copy has been di- 
minished since the morning by about one-half. 
Now what is the cause of this change of Value ? 
The material properties of the paper have gone 
through no changes, or none that are cognizable 
by the purchaser ; it has not lost its freshness 
like fruit that has been kept, nor become faded 
like flowers, nor become stale like bread ; how, 

74 
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T^fcfiTi, liK ili^ Tahue dfaaauTBC r^ ^"^ do sol wish 
xo be flz^wred in xhe RahaRmr wends of 
fiinr BEsiKKjil of PdEdaeil-^DaDaiinr ; we are un- 
TnlBxig X£* be 3«ferrBd to -="1^ !bws cdT se^Iv 
S3id demazia, or t& sznr cossr YjOCTihitju teno, 
fba* JCQ exjilsiiBiaan of tins namnl pbcDcaDeaKm ; 
but we deare to lesm. in a maimer aais6tftoiy 
to reasoQ, wbat sre tbe psiaciples in conde- 
qnenoe of wUcb llie Talne of a printed j^ieet is 
thus oonstjuidj ehang^d in tbe coarae of a sngle 
day. 

The real cause of tbe cbai^ is, doabdess, 
evident to all who are oognisant of the dream- 
i^taDoe8 of the case, and make use of unbiassed 
omnmon-sense. The news of the day has been 
read by neaily all who feel an interest in it, 
and who are within reaidi of the Monung 
Papers; the public mind has been made ac- 
quainted with their contents before the eve- 
nings and little further desire to read them is 
entertained ; in short, tbe change in the Value 
of the newspaper has occurred, because a change 
has been occasioned, not among the conditions 
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of matter, but among the conditions of mindi — 
not in the substance of the printed sheet, but in 
the intellectual acquirements of its readers. 

In this case, then, it will be readily seen that 
changes of Value are produced by mental causes 
not less directly than they are produced, under 
other circumstances, by physical causes ; and it 
will probably be conceded that, in all such 
cases, reading, understanding, reflecting, re- 
membering — all purely mental operations, — 
may rob a newspaper or a book of half its Value, 
A very little reflection will show that those 
commodities of which the Value is changed, 
solely or principally in consequence of changes 
of the public mindy are much more numerous 
than might be at first suspected. As the use 
or misuse of cultivation, elaboration, locomotion, 
embellishment, in all these various forms, may 
increase or diminish the Value of an object, its 
Value may be increased or diminished, in a large 
number of cases, by changes of knowledge, of 
opinion, of taste, of fashion ; it must indeed be 
clear that there are few articles of luxury. 
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whether mansions^ equipages^ wines, dresses, 
pictures, or any other, the Value of which is not 
affected by this latter class of causes. 

It will probably be less readily conceded, al- 
though it is not less true, that all the changes of 
Value which depend on changes of quantity are 
more proximately caused by laws of mind than 
by laws of matter. Let us instance a common 
case. A farmer has a rick of good old hay. 
Every one knows that the Value of this rick will 
depend very much on the success of the approach- 
ing hay harvest. If much hay is spoiled, the 
Value of the rick will rise ; if much hay is well 
got in, the Value of the rick will fall. Why is 
this ? There stands the rick, well thatched and 
fenced, and inaccessible to all the influences of 
external matter. Why should its Value change ? 
Clearly because information will be received, 
and the minds of all who are interested in the sub- 
ject will be made cognizant of facts of which they 
are at present necessarily ignorant ; or, in other 
words, because a change of mind will be caused 
by circumstances by which the properties of 
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this particular rick will not be affected. The 
same explanation evidently applies to all cases 
in which changes of Value are caused by changes 
of quantity; it may, indeed, almost be said 
that, as in every case in which the quality of 
an object is changed, the change of its Value is 
caused through the direct operation of laws of 
matter; in every case in which the quantity 
of a class of commodities is changed, the change 
in the Value of each commodity is caused 
through the proximate intervention of laws of 
mind. 

It is clear, therefore, that Value, with all its 
important incidents, is dependent not simply 
on qualities of matter, but on relations of both 
mind and matter, and consequently that if each 
of these parties to the relation remain un-» 
changed, the Value of commodities will remain 
unchanged, whilst if a change occur in either of 
theniy the Value of commodities will be changed. 
. . What is the difference between a quality 
and a relation, we all understand sufficiently 
well. Changes in the quality of an object 
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cannot occur, unless the object itself is changed ; 
changes in a relation may be occasioned through 
changes in either of the objects related. There 
are indeed cases in which the continued exist- 
ence and the stability of one of the parties to 
the relation can be so certainly relied on, that 
the relation may be treated simply as if it were 
a quality of the other party ; thus weight, which 
is a relation of heavy bodies and the earth, may 
be treated simply as a quality of such bodies, 
and may be regarded as increasing and diminish- 
ing with their mass, because we feel assured 
that the bulk of the earth will remain constant; 
although we know that their weight might be 
increased or diminished in any degree without 
any change occurring in them, should the mass 
of the earth be increased or diminished in that 
degree. Some vague belief probably in such a 
state of quiescence on the part of the public 
mind has induced Political-economists to pass 
over the part which it plays in causing changes 
of Value ; there is certainly no ground, on which 
they ought to undertake to explain these pheno- 
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mena without conskleriDg the phenomena of 
human nature^ but this, — that human nature is 
so constant, and so stable, that in it, as a depart- 
ment of the statesman's field of action, no 
changes can be expected to be evinced, or none 
which will affect the changes of Value. To in- 
sist, however, that fickleness is a quality inher- 
ent in arbitrio popularis aurce^ to prove that 
information is ever on the march, that opinions 
fluctuate, that tastes differ, that fashion lives on 
change, must be needless. It cannot, therefore, 
be doubted that some insight into those princi- 
ples of human nature which cause such changes, 
however distasteful in some cases may be the 
acquisition of this branch of learning, and some 
distinct application of such knowledge to the 
subject, are essential to a right understanding 
of the first principles of Political-economy, If 
Value springs from a relation of two objects — 
mind and matter — both of which are variable, 
to leave one of these parties to the relation un- 
noticed, is to leave the whole science of Value, 
and its consequences, in that state of darkness 
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and confusion^ in that circumvallation of arbi- 
trary definition and dogmatic assertion^ in which 
we have found that the vital tmths of Political- 
economj are actually bewildered at this mo- 
ment. 

Why, then, do not our masters in this branch 
of political philosophy systematically advert to 
the principles of human nature, and apply for 
assistance, in the midst of their perplexities, to 
those laws and conditions, a knowledge of 
which has won distinction for the venerated 
names that are enrolled in the annals of mental 
philosophy ? Why do they almost ignore man 
whilst expatiating on matter? Why are they 
blind to the sensations and the motives, the 
toil and the gratifications, the pleasures and the 
pains of the human mind and body, whilst 
dwelling so long upon material wealth ? For 
many reasons. First, because mental philo- 
sophy and human physiology have been little 
taught in our places of education, and have 
only recently received attention at our Eng- 
lish Universities. Political- economy is a new 
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science. New sciences commonly fall, in the first 
instance, into the hands of those whose educa- 
tion is completed, or at least of those who consider 
that their education is completed, and who will 
not go to school again to acquire what they 
have not learned. Add to this, that many de-^ 
partments of mental philosophy are undoubtedly 
obscure and unsatisfactory, and that the genius 
of our fellow-countrymen, as compared with 
that of other nations, is probably less ready in 
dealing with the phenomena of mind than with 
those of matter. These circumstances may, 
perhaps, in some measure account for the fact 
that our Professors of Political-economy have 
invariably passed by, not merely one-half, but 
a co-ordinate and correlative, an indivisible and 
essential moiety, of the subject of which they 
have treated. 

There is not, however, any impossibility, nor 
indeed any great diflSculty, in applying the laws 
of mental philosophy to the elucidation of our 
present subject.* It would be inopportune, in 

* For an exposition of this method of inquirj, refe- 
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this place^ to attempt to investigate any system 
of abstract philosophy; our present object is 
merely to point out how we ought to be guided 
in the choice of our administrative Economists 
by a knowledge of the first principles of Poli- 
tical-economy ; it may, however, serve to esta- 
blish a conviction that so much of our legisla- 
tion as relates to this subject ought to be founded 
upon a knowledge of the definite principles of 
human nature, if we briefly illustrate the man- 
ner in which the doctrines of physiology, and 
of psychology, must be applied to determine the 
first principles of Political-economy. 

The consideration of this topic we shall re- 
serve for the next chapter. 

rence can only be made to a treatise by the author, 
entitled Natural Elements of Political Economy^ Long- 
man and Co. 
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CHAR V. 

ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES. 

As the functions of matter, on account of which 
it enters into the relation of Value, may be 
said to be, generally, mechanical and chemical, so 
the functions of mind, on account of which it 
enters into the relation of Value, may be said 
to be, generally, experience of the past, and 
anticipation of the future, or a recollection of 
the past services, and a confidence in the future 
services of the object. The Political-economist 
must recognise the elementary fact that, as both 
matter and mind are essential to the existence 
of Value, so it is essential that the mind, which 
entertains this relation of Value, should have 
some knowledge of the qualities of the object 
from experience of the past, and also some degree 
of confidence that they will be found useful in 
a 
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the future. If the qualities of commodities are 
not known, as has sometimes been the case 
with precious stones, works of art, rare manu- 
scripts, they cannot be adequately valued ; 
if no degree of belief is entertained that these 
qualities will be available hereafter, as in the 
case of imminent peril by sea or by fire, very 
little, if any, degree of Value can be attached 
to them. In dealing, therefore, with changes 
of Value, the Political-economist has to con- 
sider two great classes of phenomena exhibited 
in the human mind, — those which arise from a 
recollection of the past services^ and those 
which arise from a confidence in the future 
services of commodities, both interesting to the 
lover of abstract philosophy, and deeply affect- 
ing the happy administration of State-economy. 
With respect to confidence in the future, 
it must be unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
cases in which this state of mind affects the 
regard which we bestow on commodities, and 
the trust which we repose in our fellow-men, 
from the Value which it. gives to a pin, to the 
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creait which it lends to the merchant or the 
banker, and to the stability which it imparts 
to the securities of a country ; we all feel that 
it is the buoyant element on which alike the 
smallest objects of Value are supported, and 
the greatest objects of industrial enterprise are 
carried forward. Whilst in this belief in the 
future, entertained by the human mind, licis 
one of the fundamental truths of mental philo* 
sophy, every one is aware that the degree in 
which this belief is entertained, with respect to 
property, by a nation depends mainly on the 
conduct of Statesmen, and that by its regulation 
is determined the steady progress, or the alter- 
nate excitement and depression of industry. 
When we comment on the want of security for 
property which is felt under the sway of 
Eastern despots, or on the want of confidence 
which usually follows the overthrow of dy- 
nasties, we all know that it is a contemplated 
uncertainty of conduct on the part of their 
political head that occasions this unhappy feel- 
ing among the people. When we mourn over 
G 2 
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those speculatiye manias which usually follow 
the attainment by capital of novel and unex- 
pected methods of employment, or of new fa- 
cilities for co-operation, and which we can 
surely foresee will be followed by a corre- 
sponding depression of industrial energy, we all 
feel that a want of knowledge and skill on the 
part of our political administrations, of depth of 
learning and firmness of purpose, gives room to 
these lamentable convulsions, and that financial 
measures, timely applied, would check undue 
speculation, whilst undue depression would in 
consequence be of rare occurrence. What are 
the effects of the alternate excitement and de- 
pression of trade, how its fluctuations influence 
the lower grades of society, what is their 
share in commercial revulsions, and what call 
their condition makes on the attention of ab- 
stract philosophy, will be most readily under- 
stood by those who are best acquainted with 
the population of our seats of industry, and 
who have witnessed, on the one hand, the hours 
of riotous excess, of exhausted energy, of ne- 
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glected opportunities, of moral degradation, 
which spring from excessive work and high pay, 
and on the other hand, the details of trade- 
unions, strikes, lock-outs, and other similar 
hostile combinations, which spring from an en- 
forcement of inaction on a large population 
stimulated by unaccustomed want 

With respect to memory of the pasty it is 
evident that the kind and degree of Value which 
b attached to a commodity is derived &om the 
recollection of its past effect on human sensa- 
tions ; what, therefore, the Political-economist 
has to consider, is the nature of the various 
sensations produced by various forms and quali- 
ties of external matter. Such sensations are 
principally of two kinds, those which accompany 
production, and those which accompany con- 
sumption: the latter being generally of an 
agreeable, the former of an opposite character. 
The sensations which accompany consmnption 
may be conveniently distinguished according as 
they are derived from necessaries or from 
luxuries ; indeed, it is absolutely essential that 
g3 
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they should be so distinguished^ on account of 
differences in the characteristics of those classes 
which the statesman cannot overlook. But 
what are necessaries, and what are luxuries ? 
There is no stronger proof of the impossibility 
of solving the problems of Political-economy, 
without the Intervention of the sciences of 
human nature, than the inability of every ex- 
isting system to answer this question. Turn to 
the animal kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, 
the mineral kingdom, examine theu* properties 
natural and artificial, trace their boundaries, 
compare their relations, yet no distinctions 
corresponding to the characters of necessaries 
and luxuries will be found. But turn to human 
nature, and there will be immediately discerned 
separate and distinct classes of sensations, one 
class attached to organs the satisfaction of which 
is necessary for the support of life, another class 
attached to organs the satisfaction of which 
is very clearly auxiliary^ and not essential. 
Under the latter description fall the organ- 
isms of the five special senses, and the commo- 
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iliti6s which serve to gratify them are therefore 
naturally classed as luxuries : thus pictures and 
statues serve to gratify the sense of seeing, 
music the sense of hearing, perfumes the sense 
of smelling, delicacies the sense of tasting, soft 
raiment the sense of touching. Under the former 
descriptions fall the organisms administering to 
what is usually termed common sensation, and 
the commodities which serve to gratify it are 
therefore naturally classed as necessaries; — 
such are those which supply resistance, as neces* 
sary furniture ; those which afford or maintain 
warmth, as clothing, fuel, houses; and those 
which satisfy hunger and thirst. 

When these classes of valuable objects have 
been thus distinguished, it is no very difficult 
task to trace the effects of different quantities 
on the exigencies, the wants, the powers of 
consumption, and the range of susceptibilities 
which are incident to human nature. It may 
readily be seen that only a certain quantity can 
be consumed; that as the quantity of a commo-^ 
dity that can be offered to the senses becomes 
G 4 
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less, the possession of it is regarded with more 
comparative satisfaction, and that this satis- 
faction becomes most evident when the quantity 
is very smaU, like rays of heat when brought to 
a focus. From the recollection of this relation 
of changes of quantity and changes of satisfac- 
tion, it is easy to see that there is derived that 
relation of changes of quantity and changes of 
Value which affects the interests of every 
member of a civilised community, and which 
ought to be an object of the highest interest to 
all who undertake to administer to the welfare 
of a people through the functional influences of 
taxation. 

Human labour, again, which has so long 
foiled every attempt to clasafy it, may be 
readily marked , off into classes by the inci- 
dents of our mental and bodily organisation, 
and from the sensational accompaniments 
of each class may be deduced a knowledge of 
the various degrees of difBculty which retard 
the progress of different rates of Production. 
It is essential to determine tiie primary laws 
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which govern rates of Production, in order 
that the effect of changes of Value on changes 
of quantity maj be determined, and this can 
only be accomplished after investigating the 
nature of human action. The curious and 
interesting laws, which govern our mental and 
bodily activity, are thus found to offer a class 
of problems the explanation of which enables us 
to explain how it is that the phenomena of Po- 
litical-economy continually recur in unceasing 
regularity, or that, notwithstanding the freedom 
of the human will, the quantities of commodities 
specified in Statistical tables, as produced and 
consumed, imported and exported, recur with 
the same kind of regularity as the quantities of 
the fruits of the earth, which grow and ripen 
under the influence of the seasons. It is certain 
that the Political-economist can never safely 
trust to the operation of the laws which govern 
the events of which he takes cognizance, until 
the innermost nature of the human actions with 
which he has to deal is exposed to the light of 
science. 
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Without pursuing the subject further in this 
plaoe^ we must repeat^ that by the study of 
humaa nature alone can be determined^ not 
only the effect of Value on quantity and of 
quantity on Value, but also the effects of 
those subordinate fundamental principles which 
modify the phenomena of production, of con- 
sumption, of distribution, and of accumulation, 
or which, in other words, influence the quality 
and quantity of the supplies, and the degree and 
duration of the work of every industrial popu- 
lation. Until this study shall be systematically 
pursued for the purpose of applying its results 
to the elucidation of these phenomena. Political- 
economy cannot deserve to be called a science, 
nor can even be said to deal fairly with the 
facts disclosed by statistics.* 

It may be observed, in support of these re- 
marks, that the method of inquiry which we 

* " All the departments of statistics above described 
maybe cultivated to the development of as many branches 
of moral sciences." — Objects and Regulations of the Sta^ 
tUtical Society^ p. 2. 
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bave thus cursorily indicated does not rest on 
the foundation of mental philosophy alone, but 
is also supported by principles of an entirely 
different character. In almost every case, the 
facts of Physiology, so palpable, so definite, 
and often so interesting, may be brought in 
aid of Psychology, when a knowledge of man's 
nature is applied to solve the problems of Po^ 
litical-economy. It is very obvious that when 
mind acts upon external matter, and also when 
external matter acts upon mind, these effects ar6 
caused through the agency or the intervention 
of bodily organs ; in each of these cases the 
action of external organs, such as the eye, the 
ear, the tongue, in the one case, or in the other 
case the hand, the arm, the foot, is perceptible 
to every observer. When, therefore, we wish 
to denote these phenomena of mind, we may, if 
we so please, generally indicate them, with a 
distinctness that places their existence beyond 
the reach of doubt or cavil, by pointing to the 
bodily phenomena which invariably follow or 
precede them. Thus, when we wish to refer 
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diBtinctively to the sensations derived from 
luxuries and from necessaries^ we maj, if we so 
please) point to the action of the special or- 
ganisms of the eye, the ear> the nose, the 
tongue, the skin, or to the general nervous 
system distributed over the other parts of the 
human body; when we wish to denote the 
occurrence of mental or of physical labour, we 
may, if we please, point to the action of the 
brain, or of the spinal column ; when we wish 
to denote the phenomena of production, or of 
consumption, — the effects which pass to matter 
from the mind, or to the mind from matter, — 
we may, if we please, point to the action of 
the two nervous channels of transmission in 
opposite directions, — the afferent nerves, or the 
efferent nerves, — as respectively marking the 
two classes of actions in which they are em-^ 
ployed. The skilled metaphysician will pro- 
bably regard the adoption of these means as 
unnecessary, if not ridiculous ; he, indeed, will 
not require them, **nabit sine cortice,^ but 
it must be borne in mind that of the very 
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numerous politicians who are interested in our 
social condition, very few, comparatively, are 
skilled metaphysicians ; on the contrary, a fami"« 
liar recognition of the laws of Psychology is by 
no means a common occurrence in this country 
— by many of those who have examined them 
they are regarded as vague, indefinite, and un- 
satisfactory — the British public, it is sometimes 
said, does not believe in metaphysics. In? 
terest and prejudice, in the meantime, are 
always ready to obstruct changes of domestic 
policy, such as those which we are about tQ 
advocate, and to their attacks no more inviting 
opportunity can be offered than an avowal that 
the system which we desire to introduce is 
based on the philosophy of the human mind. 
On the other hand, no one is incredulous rer 
specting Physiology; there are, indeed, few 
who do not admire its discoveries, and feel an 
interest in its expositions. To raise, therefore, 
through its means, a scaffolding that may af- 
ford a footing whilst a higher edifice is being 
reared, is a device which, although possessing 
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no claim to be considered a manifestation of 
taste or of talent^ is nevertheless useful^ if not 
absolutely necessary, at the present moment, in 
order to constitute a system of Political-eco- 
nomy that shall be competent to deal with our 
great social problems. 

In whatever form, however, this knowledge 
is acquired and applied, it is clearly our duty to 
provide that no principles of Political-economy, 
which are not derived from an applied know- 
ledge of the sciences of human nature, shall be 
permitted to contravene the dictates of in- 
stinctive common-sense. The functions of 
human nature, and the properties of material 
nature by which it is surrounded, in this as in 
every case in which we deal with living objects, 
must both receive adequate attention ; if either 
of these subjects is overlooked, the science will 
be either neglected or improperly treated. No 
one with a tolerable knowledge of horticulture 
would be satisfied with merely gathering the 
fruit at the proper season, and storing it with 
due care; he would remember that the trees, 
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in all their yariety of age and condition, 
and nature and habit, also require attention; 
and that they must be dressed, and pruned, and 
trained, and grafted, according to the rules of 
art. No one with a scientific knowledge of 
human nature, undertaking to administer the 
resources of a nation, should be satisfied with 
merely gathering taxes and applying their pro- 
duce ; he ought also to attend to the condition 
of the livinff organisms from whom they are 
gathered^ and to use processes of art for the 
purpose of improving the condition of these or- 
ganisms. It is our part at least to provide that 
the knowledge of the human mind and body, 
possessed by those who undertake to preside 
over the administration of our national resources, 
shall be as great as appertains to the character 
of such an undertaking. In inferior offices we 
require a special knowledge of the subjects 
which we commit to others; in the manage- 
ment of our private affairs we require from a 
head gardener some knowledge of botany and 
vegetable physiology ; from a head groom some 
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knowledge of the healthy and diseased con- 
dition of horses ; from a bailiff some knowledge 
of the physiology of sheep and cattle^ pigs and 
poultry. That human physiology requires 
study, and that the philosophy of the human 
mind requires endowments of a peculiar cha- 
racter (if indeed this last statement be well 
founded), can scarcely be received as conclusive 
proofs that we ought to elect public men, who 
have no professed knowledge of these branches 
of philosophy, to conduct th^ administration of 
our Political-economy. 

What, then, ought constituencies to do? 
Shall we go to members of parliament and to 
ministers, and undertake to instruct them how 
to legislate, and how to govern, by pointing out 
to them the principles of human nature which 
require their attention? Heaven forbid! It 
sometimes happens that a well^^meaning man of 
letters, full of newly acquired knowledge, will 
enter the shop of a handicraftsman, and under- 
take to teach him the theory of his art, or to 
instruct his wife how to treat the baby, to cure 
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the chimney, to cook the broth, or to fatten the 
pig ; whatever show of respect such counsellors 
may receive from operatives, their counsel is 
usually esteemed but lightly. It sometimes 
happens that the worthy occupant of a farm, 
or a shop, will undertake to instruct in the 
principles of legislation those who, at our 
public schools and universities, have devoted 
the freshness of their youth, and the vigour of 
their manhood, to the study of history, and law, 
ethics, and politics ; but it is only among the 
uninitiated that the courtesy of the candidate 
on the hustings, or of the minister at the 
government office, is held to confer distinction 
on the communicative inquirer. The legislator 
is not more out of place when attempting to 
teach a handicraftsman, than the handicrafts- 
man when attempting to instruct a legislator. 

What we have to do is, as has been already 
said, to select our statesmen, not to instruct or 
to guide them, and in making this selection we 
can exercise our power, wisely and efficiently, 
by satisfying ourselves respecting the ^rst 
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prineiples^ or the general nature of the system 
on which each candidate is prepared to act. 
We have merely to ask a question^ and the 
predse question which for our purpose we 
ought to ask^ we are now in a condition 
to determine. All Political-economists agree, 
and it is perhaps the only point on which they 
agree> that the one vital truths on the dis- 
covery of which the beneficial exercise of their 
art must rest, and consequently, on a know- 
ledge of which the social welfare of the masses 
must depend, is the real nature of Value. When, 
therefore, the pretensions of any statesman to 
administer our Political-economy are brought 
under our notice, we may, in the present state 
of our knowledge of this subject, be satisfied 
with asking what theory of Value he professes 
to hold, and what system of dealing with Value 
he adopts. Does he profess to hold that Value 
consists in money, in land, in scarcity, in 
labour, or does he hold that it is a mental 
condition, resulting from the relation of human 
wants and appetencies with the objects vouch- 
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Bafed to us for their satisfaction and gratifica- 
tion? In order to render this question more 
direct, we may confine our view at the present 
moment to that creed which, in the legislation 
and in the popular opinion of this country 
stands almost alone, and ask — does be believe 
that all Value is derived from Labour? By 
limiting ourselves to this question, we indeed 
delay the assertion of the entire dependence 
of Political-economy on known physical and 
metaphysical laws, and the consequent pro- 
priety of improving by art the natural condition 
of a nation, as we improve by art the natural 
condition of every other organised body over 
which we have power ; but truth is great, and 
in this case is vital, and when it has been once 
exposed to the light of observation, it infallibly 
will strike root and grow, if only the ground is 
properly cleared for its reception. We may 
therefore be satisfied with asking, respecting 
every public man whose investiture with power 
over the financial concerns of the state in any 
degree depends upon our votes or interest — 
H 2 
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does he profess to believe that Value is centred 
in Labour? Should this question be answered 
in the affirmative^ let summary rejection be 
awarded to pretensions founded on a principle 
which is in the abstract radically erroneous^ and 
which gives vent to its errors in a wide flood of 
misdirected toil and needless want. 

The reply which it is most to be apprehended 
will be offered to this question, is not that the 
natural method of investigating Political-eco- 
nomy is wrong, that our definitions are untrue, 
or that our reasonings are vitiated by fallacies, — 
such objections may be readily met by an 
invitation to examine and to judge, — but what 
is most to be apprehended is the objection, that 
it is difficult to see any connection between such 
abstract propositions and the economical state 
of our nation, or that at all events it is difficult 
to understand the importance of this connection. 
What difference, it may be asked, can it make 
to the prosperity of capitalists, or to the welfare 
of operatives, whether Value is said to reside in 
land, or in labour, or in money, or in the 
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relations of man, sentient and industrial, with 
matter, improved and consumed? "The ad- 
ministration," it may be asserted, "of other 
branches of Government is carried on without 
a knowledge of this vaunted philosophy of 
human nature ; we who are within the pale of 
administrative traditions have not been used to 
discourse of Sensations, Opinions, Emotions: 
why should these subjects be now for the first 
time obtruded upon our notice?" It might be 
sufficient to reply, that statistical phenomena 
are the only exponents of human action which 
offer themselves to the observer in exact and 
definite forms, and which also recur perpetually; 
that, at the present moment, this part of human 
conduct alone can be accurately measured, and 
distinctly classified, and scientifically ordered : 
that it has been shown that this may be done, 
and that the state of the nation calls out that 
it must be done. Should it, however, be felt 
that the practical connection of the abstract and 
the concrete still requires some illustration, 
the magnitude of the evils which are known to 
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have ensued, in past times, from the reception 
and ascendancy of false abstract principles, 
might be once again referred to, as enabling ns 
to augur confidently, what judgment future his- 
torians must pass on the evils which flow from 
the fallacious dogmas that are accepted, and 
acted on, in our times. We have seen that the 
tenet, that all Value is centred in money, 
governed our financial legislation at one period 
of our history: what importance do the un- 
biassed commentators of our day attach to the 
consequences of admitting this abstract prin- 
ciple ? " The results," observes a high autho- 
rity*, ^^have been fraud, punishment, and 
poverty at home, and discord and war without 
It has usually made nations consider the Wealth 
of their customers a source of loss instead of a 
profit; and an advantageous market a curse 
instead of a blessing. By inducing th^n to 
refuse to profit by the peculiar advantages in 
climate, soil, or industry possessed by their 

• Whateley*s Logic, p. 405. 
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neighbours^ it has forced them in a great mea- 
sure to give up their own. It has for centuries 
done more, and perhaps for centuries to come 
will do more, to retard the improvement of 
Europe than all other causes put together." 
Let us pause, and consider if the consequences 
resulting from abstract principles of Political- 
economy are not at least as important now as 
at any former period of our history; or if it can 
be doubted that future commentators will re- 
gard the miseries which are caused in our days, 
as not less lamentable than the miseries which 
have been caused in other days, by hallucina- 
tions respecting the nature of Value. 
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CHAP. VI. 

HOW WE OUGHT TO LEGISLATE. 

Suppose, then, that we say to our representa- 
tives, " you must not carry into practice the 
precepts which have been deduced from this 
fallacious dogma, tliat all Value is derived from 
Labour — you must not act as if Value and 
Labour were synonymous — you must not con- 
found man with property, nor the laws of 
human nature with the laws of material nature 
— you must not regard the physical and mental 
conditions of living society as requiring no 
watchful care, no superintendence, and as being 
incapable of improvement through the applica- 
tion of the art of government — you must not 
vote for the imposition of taxes adjusted only 
by chance, by visionary notions of equality, or 
by a regard for the power of contending fee- 
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tions, and not specially compounded with a view 
to tend^ to foster, to cherish, the delicate or 
defective parts of our social organisation." 
Suppose, if we may use the expression, we ap- 
ply the Labour-value test in the choice of our 
representatives, what change may we expect to 
see in our domestic policy, what novelty in our 
laws, and what improvement in the condition of 
the weakly or the suffering classes of society ? 

In attempting to elucidate this question, it 
will be borne in mind that it is not our busi- 
ness here to suggest measures, that may be 
thought worthy to receive the sanction of the 
Legislature, but only to point out such general 
consequences of the natural and only true 
method of pursuing Political-economy, as may 
serve to illustrate its principles, and to demon- 
strate their importance. Even thus we may 
well pause, after emerging from the domain of 
dogmatic authority into the province of free 
philosophy, before we venture to approach within 
an humble distance of the stupendous province 
of legislation. ** The reform of a single poli- 
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tical grievance may in its ultimate effects be 
the producer of all which we admire in the 
thousand acts of individual patriotism — the 
opener of fields of industry — the diffuser of 
commerce — the embellisher of a land — the 
enlightener and blesser of those who inhabit it. 
It is not possible, indeed^ to estimate how valu- 
able an offering he makes to society who gives 
it a single good law. There are but few words, 
perhaps, that compose it, but in those few words 
may be involved an amount of good, increasing 
progressively with each new generation, which, if 
it could have been made known in all its ampli- 
tude to the legislator at the time when he con- 
trived his project, would have dazzled and over- 
whelmed his very powers of thought."* Are 
we worthy to raise our eyes to a prospect such 
as this ? Are we thoroughly free from the cor- 
rupting influences of scholastic sophistry, which 
have insensibly entwined themselves round our 
social habits, and even our private ways of 

• BrawrCs Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 612. 
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thinking? It is one of the evils of a mis- 
taken system of philosophy, that, after it has 
been exposed^ it still exercises a deleterious in- 
fluence. If a history is proved to be illogical, 
or a narrative to be incorrect, some of the facts 
recorded thay still be innocuous, or may be use- 
fully employed in other works ; but when a phi- 
losophical system has been proved to be tainted 
with vital defects, its remains are worse than 
useless, because they have still a tendency to 
breed error, and to retard the progress of truth. 
Have we left the paths of mistaken Political- 
economy long enough to be thoroughly purified ? 
Have we gone through the mental quarantine 
which truth requires from the former disciples of 
error? Are we strong enough in the principles 
of natural philosophy to approach questions 
of domestic legislation without regarding them 
as holy ground, as protected by the mysteries of 
non-interference concealed behind the inviola- 
bility of property, and as requiring from those 
who contemplate them the entire subjugation 
of reason to faith ? If not, we may well pause 
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before we venture even to gaze upon the work 
of imperial legislation. 

There is^ however^ one class of objections 
which we can now boldly confront, after the 
search into the conditions of human nature 
with which we have been engaged, — 'objections 
against legislation, derived from the circum- 
stance that legislative interference has been 
tried by others who have not examined these 
natural conditions, that their interference has 
been found mischievous, and that we therefore 
must do nothing. Their measures have neces- 
sarily been found mischievous, because they 
have not been based on a knowledge of the 
subject to which they have been directed ; their 
treatment of human nature has not been based 
on the principles of human nature, and they 
have, accordingly, had no motives of action to 
appeal to but ideal or conventional motives, — 
supposed rights, — unproved claims, — visionary 
notions of equity. From the practice of such 
an art as this, — an art purely empirical, — the 
maxim of our Political-economists, ** leave 
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things alone, let nature do her own work," 
is well and wisely deduced. But when the 
laws of the human mind and body have been 
examined, and the existing state of natural 
conditions in each society has been considered, 
no argument for future inactivity can be ad- 
duced from the effects of past mismanagement. 
The knowledge and the power of the art of 
Economic Government are then totally changed; 
if the consequences of its former state were to be 
allowed to impede its present efficacy, empiricism 
might in all cases stay the hand of medicine, 
sophistry might stop the voice of philosophy, 
and the work of every human art might be 
arrested, on the pretext that it has been some- 
times exercised ignorantly, and that on these 
occasions its interference has been attended 
with bad results. The more closely we examine 
the subject, the closer do we find the analogy 
existing between the treatment of organised 
living bodies and the treatment of political 
bodies ; if the health of either be good in all its 
parts, to interfere, and to disturb it, is doubtless 
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foolish ; if not» remedies are in the one case in 
the hands of the physician^ in the other they 
are in the hands of the citizen and of the states- 
man.* 

Were a Statesman, thoroughly imbued with 
a knowledge of all the natural elements of 
Political-economy, and mindful both of the 
wants and the tastes of human nature, and the 
properties and the quantities of valuable com- 
modities, to regard the state of our nation as a 
patriarchal Economist would regard the state 
of his community, rising far above personal 
and party interests, and affectionately con- 

* The effect of applying Physiology and Psychology to 
Political-economy will evidently remove this branch of 
learning from the condition of a political to the condition 
of a physical and a metaphysical science. The corrupt 
influences referred to in the following remark will then 
scarcely affect Political-economy. " Those who cultivate 
mathematical and physical sciences, or who devote them- 
selves to literature or metaphysics, have rarely any 
selfish motive to bias their judgment, and to tempt them 
to conceal or pervert the truth. But it is not so with 
those who engage in political and ecomamical discussions.** 
Litemtwre i:/ PdlUicfd Ecommjf : Preface, 
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sideling whether its present condition is such 
as ought to satisfy his knowledge of the pro- 
visions of nature, and his means of action^ it 
is probable that the first object that would 
arrest his attention would be the unnatural and 
often unhappy condition of nearly one half of 
our population — the female half — the more to 
be regarded because the weaker half, the more 
to be cared for in our legislative measures 
because devoid of the power of legislation. 
The position of that portion of our fair country- 
women who are raised above the claims of 
necessity would perhaps be dismissed from his 
attention after very brief consideration, not 
because there is not much room for improve- 
ment in their condition, but because it is 
susceptible of being rendered better and hap- 
pier, rather through the influence of precept 
and high example, than through the direct 
agency of statutory enactments. But the con- 
dition of the remainder, constituting unhappily 
the great majority of our female population, 
could not be dismissed from his consideration 
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without the deepest concern, whether judged, in 
its better light, by the incidents of domestic 
service, and the circumstances of field-work, — 
or investigated amidst the protracted toil of fac- 
tories, palliating, if it does not excuse, the brief 
hour of brutish excitement, — in the garrets and 
cellars of our cities, where the needlewoman, the 
ever helpless object of popular sympathy, draws 
out the thread of an existence but little more 
pitiable than that of the highly paid victim of 
fashion, — or where unhappy outcasts in vast 
numbers, ^*the way-trodden flowers" of their 
sex, support a life of which it is the single 
hopeful solace, that after an average duration of 
but a few months, human nature will succumb, 
and the wanderer will be at rest. 

When we say that all, or nearly all, of these 
evils are caused by the pressure of physical 
want, by want of the proper avocations of women 
and suitable remuneration, by a dearth of the 
employments that are demanded by their natural 
capacities, by the degree of their strength, by 
the delicacy of their nature, and by the kind- 
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llness of their social affections, we only affirm 
what every one admits to be true. And why 
have they not these avocations ? Has nature 
forgotten to provide them ? Has nature made 
organic life without a field for its exercise, 
affections without objects, means without ends ? 
If this were the case, woman would indeed 
offer a singular exception to the perfect har- 
mony and beauty of Creation. But we all 
know that it is not so. Never was there placed 
among nature's works, with the power of freely 
employing and consuming them, a family 
amongst whom there was not found more than 
enough to occupy women, of things fit for women 
to do. Why, then, is so large a portion of the 
sex devoid of these occupations, in states that 
are highly civilised, and governed with the best 
intentions, under the guidance of our present 
tenets of Political-economy? For the same 
reason that they would be robbed of their pro- 
perty, of their character, of all that is dear to 
them, if Jurists were to adopt the maxims and 
to practise the system of non-interference; 
I 
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because man is stiDDg, and woman is weak; 
because the property of the poor is their em- 
ployment, and the proper employments of one 
sex are forestalled and preoccniued by the 
other. Were Political-eooncHnists to apply to 
the natural avocations of women, not that l^;al 
and imperative protection which is rightly ap- 
plicable only to the secority of person and of 
property, but the fostering caro of that subtle, 
and winning, and almost imperceptible influence 
which is placed in their hands, and which they 
cannot but administer toith some effect^ whilst 
determining the incidence of taxation, however 
they may strive to abrc^te their office, these 
frightful evils might in a great measure be 
averted. It is clear that what is required is the 
exertion of a power which shall put women in 
their right place, and which, as a preliminary to 
this^ shall put men in their right place. The natural 
conditions of our country, even if we overlook the 
necessities of our colonial empire, offer an ample 
field £br the exertions of every industrious man ; 
there is no appearance here, as is said to be the case 
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in China, that the population is redundant^ that 
it is too great for the soil; on the contrary, our 
inexhaustible minerals, our imperfect agricul- 
ture, our neglected fisheries, and many other 
natural sources of wealth, call aloud for stout 
arms and manly hearts, could they but be with- 
drawn from those feminine occupations for the 
want of which women are perishing. This is 
very obvious, and these calls of humanity and 
justice must long ago have received attention, 
were it not for the stem veto contained in the 
oft repeated maxim, that Labour is Value, and 
that to influence Labour* is to violate the 
rights of property. 

Suppose our legislators were to be brought 
to believe that, in determining the incidence of 
taxation, the amelioration of the condition of 

* It has been found impossible, as is the case \vith 
whatever is untrue to nature, to maintain this maxim in- 
violate. Legal interference on behalf of women and 
children working in mines and factories has, however, 
rendered advance only more difficult, every such conces- 
sion being accompanied by a protest against further 
violation of orthodox principles, 
r 9 
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women is an object worthy of attention, and 
financial measures having this object in view 
were to be enacted, — what beneficial conse- 
quences might we expect to witness ? Suppose, 
for instance, the tax on in-door men-servants, 
which is at present raised soldy for fiscal pur- 
poses, were to be largely increased for the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging the employment 
of women in feminine occupations, what would 
be the consequences, not the fiscal consequences 
(for no larger amount of revenue would pro- 
bably be collected than under the existing 
law), but what would be the consequent change 
in the condition of women ? It is, as we all 
know, a consequence of opinions derived from 
the feudal ages, when crested chieftains were 
surrounded by their armed tenants, and livree 
or delivery of possession constituted a tenant, 
and services were the usual condition of a 
tenancy, that a cortege of livery servants is 
traditionally regarded in this country as a badge 
of respectability. And very troublesome is this 
badge sometimes found to be. It is not, in a 
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large number of cases, for the purpose of ren- 
deriug any real services, worthy of the giver and 
the receiver, that several of the picked men oi 
our villages are placed in this ridiculous posi- 
tion ; on the contrary, their services are seldom 
much required, whilst their disservices are fre- 
quently a matter of serious consideration. It 
is a circumstance important to the Economy of 
the country, that in our present state of civi- 
lisation and our ordering of social conditions, 
in order to induce each of these men to forego 
the natural charms of suitable avocation, of 
domestic affection, and of partial independence, 
it is necessary, in wages and in keep, to pay the 
amount, twice told, that is sufficient to support 
in comfort a country labourer with a wife and 
several children. Were a preventive tax to be 
imposed on the indulgence of this pernicious 
practice, it would gradually become less com- 
mon, and whenever rank or station i^ould re- 
quire display, they would be able to accomplish 
their object at the cost of a smaller number of 
misplaced men, whilst the effect on the condi«> 
I 3 
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tion of women would be of inappreciable im- 
portance. In days when patent locks are cheap, 
and policemen abound, stout-hearted gentlemen 
would discover that they could safely retire to 
rest without having several men to guard the 
plate, and faded dowagers that their character 
would not be exposed to obloquy should they 
walk by the side of a female companion unat- 
tended by men in livery. "Neat-handed 
Phyllis" would, in many cases, trippingly open 
the door, or smilingly wait at table, whilst Co- 
rydon " would bind the sheaves," freed from 
the restraints of plush and powder, or buttons 
and broadcloths Whatever should be rightly 
deemed unfit for women to execute, as to clean 
the outside of houses, to attend on carriages, 
and the like, might often be conveniently per- 
formed by youths of tender years. To be a 
page was in former days thought no unfit edu- 
cation for a knight ; to learn betimes the man- 
ners and feelings of the softer sex, was wisely 
regarded as likely to be useful to those who 
were destined to pass their lives in the labours 
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and hardships of war. In an humbler sphere of 
life, if this object were to be regarded, and youths, 
refined in manners and morals by a tuition of 
some years among the softening influences of 
cultivated life, were to be continually sent 
forth to do the battle of life in our country 
districts, it might be found useful in assisting 
the work of education, in providing fit hud- 
bands for female servants desiring to quit ser- 
vice, and in bridging the chasm between the 
refinement of the landed proprietor and the 
rusticity of his labourers. 

But it is more important to observe, that, 
if an example of regard for the condition of 
our female population should thus be set by our 
upper classes, there would probably be little 
difficulty in applying the Same indirect in- 
fluences to those branches of trade and of manu- 
factures in the prosecution of which women 
ought to be employed^ The youths who, with 
white hands and neckcloths, stand in long array 
behind the counters of our shops, would surely 
be better occupied in cultivating the products 
i4 
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of the earth, on the green eward, or among the 
echoing woods, whilst their fiiir customers would 
be better able to pnictiBe the iiuniliarities of 
shopping with maidens of education and ex- 
perience. A small tax levied on the employment 
of men in shops would, doobtless, in a short time, 
provide suitable occupations for a large number 
of intelligent and skilful shopwomen^ whose in- 
tollignce is now lost, and whose skill is yet 
untried. Should circumstances require a further 
use of this means of action, it would be found 
that a large proportion of the work of copying 
clerks, compositors, watchmakers, tailors, and 
many other classes of operatives, might be 
placed in the hands of women, and would doubt- 
less be skilfully discharged by them, with far 
less effort than is at present exerted by many 
who can scarcely obtain the means of living. 

However startling it may be to contem- 
plate suddenly such changes, it will be borne 
in mind that the changes themselves would 
not be sudden. Legal injunctions and pro- 
hibitions occasion violent and unhealthy dis- 
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ruptions, but the ^^lene tormentiim'^ of taxa- 
tion accomplishes all things gradually, and in 
order ; its gentle pressure only serves to direct 
and to confirm, under the influence of time, the 
natural growth of social arrangements, which 
public opinion has instinctively pointed out, 
and never ceases to desire. What the conse- 
quences would be, both in peace and in war, 
should there thus be restored to their legitimate 
avocations, those who, by nature and by nur- 
ture, are among the effective force of England, 
what would be the increase in our supplies of 
food, of fuel, of houses, and of all the necessaries 
of life, when the large amount of labour now 
lying dormant, or misapplied, should be con- 
cerned in their production, these, and a thou- 
sand other collateral advantages, it is not a part 
of our present purpose to enumerate ; our ob- 
ject here is to point out the change which would 
ensue, through the adjustment of taxation, in 
the position of the female part of our popula- 
tion, or of that large portion which is de- 
pendent on honest employment for sm honest 
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liTingy should England erer discover that those 
oracles are false which have pronounced^ that it 
18 necessarjto offer her daughters as a sacrifice, 
in order to secure her triumphs in the struggles 
of competing industry. 

This is but one instance in which a yery 
easy remedy is withheld firom a firightful evil in 
consequence of the fallacious d<^ma that all 
Value is the of&pring of Labour, and of the 
consequent sophism that to influence the course 
of Labour is to violate the rights of Property^ 
Let us take another view, and again look upon 
the state of our nation as a patriarchal Economist 
would look upon the state of his community. We 
see children under ten years of age everywhere 
set to work, attending or watching in the fields, 
sweeping, hawking, or stealing in the streets, 
if not surreptitiously employed in mills and 
mines. Every one knows that this is very bad 
economy, were we only to regard their em- 
ployment as we regard the work of animals. 
To work a very young horse is not only a cruel 
but also an extravagant practice; the inevitable 
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consequences are splints^ windgalls^ curbs5 and 
spavins^ condemning the poor animal to the 
knacker's yard at an untimely age. But we 
cannot regard the work of children as we 
regard the work of animals; we must look 
beyond bent limbs, stunted growth, untimely 
graves, and ask how are employed the eyes 
which ought to be bent on the page ** rich with 
the spoils of time," or the hearts which ought 
to be early attuned to the love of their Creator 
and of their fellows. Why is the cause of 
national education unable to advance ? Neither 
the nation, collectively, nor the majority of 
private individuals, can be said to be indifferent 
to its progress ; on the contrary, it is the one 
subject which is discussed everywhere usque 
ad nauseam ; there is no other which occupies 
more frequently and continually the attention 
of Parliament, none that is more talked about 
and systematised, or for which more earnest 
attempts are made, and greater sacrifices are 
offered by private individuals. The principal 
obstacle to the progress of national education 
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IB the Moloch of Jjthoar, erer stefqpmg in and 
chiming its mtims when the yoathfnl mind is 
on the point of profiting bj instmetion. How- 
ever cheap the rate at which sehool-instniction 
is OfflSsred, parents scarcely less aware of its im- 
p(Mrtance than are thdr children^ as soon as an 
opportunity offfers, are tempted to send them to 
work. Every one who is at all conversant 
with the phenomena of national education^ is 
aware that it is of no avail to open a cheap and 
good school in an ignorant or demoralised 
neighbonriiood, unless visitors can be found 
to ui^e continually upon parents the duty of 
refusing to sacrifice their children to the tempt- 
ing price ofiered for their services, — ^that the old , 
the hardened, the corrupt, must be persuaded, 
and in some measure instructed, before the 
young and pliant and innocent mind will be 
suffered to receive instruction. When this 
preliminary process can be heartily performed, 
bow firequently and how lightly schools become 
deserted, thousands of the most energetic pro- 
moters of education can testify. This is the 
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age — the age of machinery — when, not stout 
hands and manly hearts^ but many littie finger 9 
often contribute most to the realisation of 
private fortunes ; the consequence is the double 
injury, when legislation abrogates the functions 
of supervision, that able adults are without 
employment, whilst unformed minds and slender 
frames do the work. Were the principle of 
Labour-value to be abandoned, and an as- 
sessment to be levied on the employers of every 
child under ten years of age in the event of 
their paying wages, directly or indirectly, for 
such child-labour, a great temptation would 
be removed from the path of the poor and igno- 
rant, who would, doubtless, yield to the calls of 
duty, thus sanctioned by the State, far more wil- 
lingly than when urged by the harassing solidta- 
tions of local authorities. Such an impost, indeed, 
it can scarcely be doubted, would have the 
effect of pouring new life-blood into our schools 
for the poor, with what ulterior consequences 
through succeeding generations may be easily 
surmised, on their language, their manners, and 
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their morals, their domestic economy, their 
skill in applying the principles of each craft, 
their facility in apprehending new discoveries, 
and their conduct under the inevitable trials of 
Ufe. 

It would be easy to adduce other instances 
of terrible evils, not perhaps so extensive as 
those which may be noticed in the condition of 
women and children, but still terrible evils, 
springing from the confusion which exists in 
the public mind, between the rights of property 
and the right, or rather the duty, of neglecting 
our social organisation. Dwellings in which 
the poor might live without sacrificing health 
and morals*, — cemeteries in which affliction 

* " My position is this," say* the Rev. N. Bickersteth : 
*' that there are tens of thousands in the metropolis 
whose physical condition is a positive bar to the practices 
of morality. Talk of morality among people who herd 
— men, women, and children — together, with no regard 
for age or sex, in one narrow confined apartment. You 
might as well talk of cleanliness in a sty, or of limpid 
purity in the contents of a cesspool." — The Labourer's 
Friend, No. CXXXI. 
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would not be outraged by indecency, — cheap 
railways leading from the hearts of our cities to 
the country, — would readily spring up under a 
judicious remission of rates and taxes for such 
purposes. Intoxication, the poison in the cup of 
life to many an able artisan, — ^gambling, the spi- 
ritual fire-water that so extensively tempts the 
youthful poor to ruin, — would be robbed of half 
their sting by a judicious employment of fiscal 
duties for the prevention of such practices. 
These instances may, perhaps, suggest nu- 
merous objects to which the encouraging or 
preventive influences of taxation might be ap- 
plied, were the natural tenets of Political-eco- 
nomy to be received and acted on. It is not, 
as we have before said, our object here to 
propound laws, but only to adduce cases for 
the sake of exemplifying the importance of a 
new theory. It must be long before public 
opinion can be brought to believe that changes, 
such as these, are pointed out by the unbiassed ad- 
vice of natural philosophy, — that such a change 
of measures is the natural consequence of a true 
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theory, or that a theory has not been Invented in 
order to introduce novel and plausible measures. 
It is probable, indeed, that such a revulsion 
of public opinion will never be effected, but 
through an extended knowledge of the sciences 
of human nature, and a general recognition of 
the manner in which this knowledge ought to 
be applied to the interpretation and to the 
supervision of the events that are disclosed in 
Statbtical returns. It is, as yet, too early to 
characterise more fully the social consequences 
of l^;islating upon a new system. Few persons, 
says an old proverb, think about the sun so 
long as his lustre is unobscured, but no sooner 
does he suffer an eclipse than he receives ge- 
neral attention. When our present tenets of 
Political-economy shall have been thrown into 
the shade, public attention will be directed to 
the real nature of the science, and she will then 
probably be seen to emerge, casting a clear light 
and shedding a genial influence on the social 
condition of England. 
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CHAP. VII. 

ON THE POLITICAL EFFECTS OF 
ACCUMULATION. 

When scholastic sophisms have thus uninten- 
tionally led astray the steps of our social legis- 
lation, or intentionally paralysed its power, we 
cannot wonder that it has made the adminis- 
tration of our private expenditure depart widely 
from the path of public interest. In framing 
laws and devising executive measures relating 
to finance, to do good to the community is the 
first and paramount object of consideration, 
bi;t when private persons administer their own 
money matters, to do good to themselves, to 
their relations, and to their friends, are natu- 
rally their first objects, and the public interest 
is thought of only incidentally and secondarily. 
When, therefore, the dictates of acknowledged 
authority lead the afiluent in the same direc- 

K 
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tion in which they are attracted by a love of 
repose^ of pleasure, of self-indulgence, the most 
general allurements of human nature, it would 
be wonderful were they to hesitate to spend 
their money according to its direction ; it would 
be wonderful, for instance, were they to hesi- 
tate to repose faith in MaccuUoch when he ob- 
jects to Adam Smith, that ^^ he does not say 
that such branches of industry as are found 
to be most for the advantage of individuals 
are necessarily at the same time most for 
the advantage of the public,"* and that "his 
leaning to the system of the Economists 
made him so far swerve from his own prin- 
ciples, as to admit that individual advan- 
tage is not always a true test of the public 
advantageousness of different employments." 
The thoughtful may, and probably do, some- 
times marvel at this mysterious identity of self- 
interest and public interest, this strange coin- 
cidence in the paths of self-indulgence and 

♦ Introductory Discourse, p. xliv. 
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public virtue — the debutante whose heart has 
been bleeding over "the song of the shirt," 
or the "hardships of milliners' apprentices," 
may momentarily shrink, whilst giving orders 
for more hours of toil to be suffered by aching 
eyes and weary fingers, notwithstanding news- 
paper paragraphs and smiling shopmen repeat- 
edly insist that it does good to encourage trade, 
and to give employment to labour ; the gra- 
duate, fresh from the pursuit of laws of nature, 
and the study of classic humanities, may feel 
at first perplexed when he ponders over the 
economic aspects of labour diverted from the 
purposes of reproductive industry to the pur- 
poses of artificial pleasure and barren coilisump- 
tion — but such employments are clearly for the 
benefit of individuals, or they would not be 
pursued, and when leading Political-economists 
assure us that individual benefit is the test of 
public benefit, why should it be our duty to 
question doctrines of authority so high, and of 
acceptance so general ? If a few independent 
thinkers do at heart persist in refusing assent 

K 2 
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to such dogmas^ they are as nothing when com- 
pared with the number of those who believe 
and act upon them; and so the tide rolls on 
almost without interruption, and nearly every 
one who has the command of money, con- 
fidently and complacently ^^ does as he likes 
with his own/' orders what pleases himself, 
buys what he prefers, without reference to the 
persons by whom the order is to be executed, 
or the commodity to be manufactured, and, 
should he chance to be very deeply sensible 
of the claims of philanthropy and patriotism, 
spends in this way as much money as he can 
possibly afford, for the express object of employ- 
ing labour, and of doing good to trade. 

Employment! labour I the sweat of the 
brow ! the curse of sin ! that the innocent, the 
good, and the powerful should, in our country 
and in our times, in this toiling England 
of the nineteenth century, be taught to give 
this to the poor as a boon, that the young and 
the lovely should be taught to *^ give orders ** 
as a patriotic pastime, and to practise " shop- 
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ping " as an elegant accomplishment ! ^< As a 
nail^" says the son of Sirach> ^'sticketh fast 
between the jomings of the stones, so doth sin 
stick close between buying and selling." That 
they who are uninitiated in trade, and little 
versed in the processes of labour, who have 
perhaps never witnessed the surrender of exer- 
cise and of recreation, the sacrifice of health, 
the waste of mental energy, the subjection to 
the prejudices of ignorance, and the exposure 
to temptation, which ever accompany excessive 
toil, knowing that money is power, and believ- 
ing that power cannot be exercised without re- 
sponsibility, that these should be taught so to 
exercise the command of money I When scho- 
lastic sophistry can so misguide the actions of 
the purest and of the best, it is indeed time 
for natural philosophy to assert her empire. 

We shall have occasion to examine briefly 
the public effects of different modes of private 
expenditure, but it may previously be well to 
consider, with more attention than the question 
generally receives, what are the effects of non- 

K3 
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expenditure or accumulation; before we ask 
how the money which we have to spare ought 
to be spent with reference to the public wel- 
fare, it may be well to ask if it ought to be 
spent at all. Of the many fallacies which en- 
viron the subject of Political-economy, there is 
non6, perhaps, of greater importance than that 
which is involved in the opinion popularly en- 
terta^'ned respecting this question. It is per- 
haps generally accepted as an axiom, that to 
spend money does good jwr se, not that money 
is only an instrument of distribution, the em- 
ployment of which in expenditure enables us to 
take a portion from the public stock, and to 
Appropriate it, worthily or unworthily, to our- 
selves or to others ; not that the expenditure of 
money only takes from one class in order to 
give to another class ; but that to spend money 
is a good action as respects the public, an ac- 
tion of which the good effects predominate over 
the bad effects. The truth is precisely the 
reverse. Very little consideration will show 
tliat, in our days, to save is to do the greater 
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public good, to spend is to sacrifice the gfreater 
good to the lesser. To ^'iW*, without reference 
to ulterior consequences, is now generally ad- 
mitted to be a wanton waste of the supplies of 
a community ; to spendy without reference to 
ulterior consequences, is an action that is waste- 
ful in the same manner and in the same degree. 
We are not here concerned with the considera- 
tion of morals, otherwise it might be opportune 
or necessary to insist that accumulation may 
serve as well to build a church, to endow a 
charity, to provide for a family, as to gratify 
avarice, the most unseemly of all mental 
diseases. Our object is simply to consider the 
effect of private expenditure on the public wel- 
fare ; and respecting this important considera- 
tion our proposition is, that when money is 
needlessly spent, there are very few cases in 

* *'It is now generally acknowledged that relief afibrded 

to want, as mere want, tends to increase that want 

an important principle, often overlooked, not only bj the 
generality of men, but by the most experienced states* 
men and the ablest philosophers.**— Whateley, 
K 4 
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which as modi good is done to tke ccm u m umly 
at large, as when it is not spent^ bat saTed. 

Let us here pause for a moment, and con- 
sider the meanii^ of our wosrds, before we de- 
cide respecting the validity of this propootion. 
By spending, we of course mean purchasing 
objects for the purpose of consumption. Ne- 
cessaries all must haye, and there is no ques- 
tion about them; we may, therefore, narrow 
our terms by saying that we mean, by spending, 
purchasing superfluous articles for the purpose 
of consuming them, or spending money on all 
that variety of fancied ornament and forced 
amusement which is so much the object of 
vulgar admiration, and which is seen in its 
brightest efflorescence during the ^* seasons " of 
places of fashionable resort 

But what do we mean by saving? Cer- 
t^nly not burying money in a hole, or hiding 
it in a cracked teapot — since the days of Dick 
Turpin, none but recluses and dotards have 
been guilty of such practices. By saving we of 
course mean what every rational man does 
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when he 8ave85 putting money out to Interest 
in some form, or, in bankers' phraseology, 
leaving It " to be invested and accumulated." 
It matters not by what methods, direct or 
indirect, the money saved thus becomes, not 
dormant but active, not a log but a living 
tree ; the principle is the same, whether the 
money is lent directly to individuals engaged 
in industrial undertakings^ or is invested in 
shares of Companies for Railway, Canal, Steam 
Is'avigation, Gras, or Mining purposes, or in 
Government Securities which compensate the 
holder, with a portion taken from the fruits of 
industry, for setting at liberty a part of the 
capital employed in producing those fruits, — 
it is quite clear that when money is thtis saved, 
it is employed by us, or Is suffered by us to 
be employed by others. In works of productive 
industry. 

Our proposition, therefore, that labour is 
better employed, and trade is more encouraged, 
when we save than when we spend, amounts to 
this, that these effects are caused in a greater 
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d^ree5 naore widely and more permanently, 
when money is employed in works of repro- 
ductive industry, than when it is employed in 
works of superfluity or luxury for the purpose 
of barren consumption — that the former of 
these employments is the better employment, 
so far as the employment of money affects the 
present and future condition of our working 
classes. 

But it may be asked, " how do we know that 
the persons to whom we lend our money will 
employ it in works of continual productiveness 
— may they not employ it so as to devote 
labour and commodities to the ends of barren 
consumption, by supplying the fashion, or ad- 
ministering to the caprice of the day ? " Or, 
agdn, *'how can the condition of the workman 
be affected by the destination of his work — 
what difference can this make to him, so long 
as his occupation is not injurious to his health, 
and he earns fair wages ? " 

To answer these questions is not difficult, 
if we only take a comprehensive view of our 
subject^ and bear in mind that our purpose is 
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to determine the effect, not of a single action, 
but of a course of conduct pursued for a long 
time and by many persons, and the effect of this 
conduct, not on the condition of a single work- 
man, but on the permanent condition of a large 
industrial body and of their posterity. Were 
considerable sums of money to be steadily with- 
drawn from the purchase of a certain class of 
commodities, the capital employed in this branch 
of production would soon become unprofitable, 
and these commodities would be produced in 
smaller quantities. Were the same sums of 
money to be steadily invested in the purchase of 
other commodities, their production would be- 
come profitable,and theirquantity would be con- 
tinually increased. Were there to be a reduced 
market for articles which only serve to gratify 
vanity or to foster luxury, these would be pro- 
duced in less quantities ; were there to be an 
extended market for the objects requisite to 
support industry and the means of multiple 
production, these would be produced in larger 
quantities : laces, silks, cambrics, velvets, per- 
fumes, would be produced in smaller quantities; 
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axes, 8pade85 ploughs, threshing-'machines^ 
steams-engines, crops of com, would be pro^^ 
duced in larger quantities. But how would 
this affect the condition of the community at 
large? To those who are accustomed to con- 
sider these questions it may be sufficient to 
reply, that the physical condition of every in- 
dustrial society depends principally on the pro* 
portion between the amount of its population 
and the amount of its capital, and that the con<^ 
dition of every such society may be as much 
improved by an increase in its capital^ of which 
we hear so little, as by a repression of the in- 
crease of population, of which we hear so much. 
But, if this reply be not sufficiently clear, let 
us recur to the case of our Patriarchal Econo* 
mist, and suppose, that seeing a part of his 
community to be insufficiently fed, ill clothed, 
badly housed, and moreover to be in toant of 
employmenty he were to order the number of 
persons employed in manufacturing the ma- 
terials necessary for producing such commodi- 
ties as food, clothes, and houses, to beincreasedj 
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the manufaotuFe of artides of superfluity being 
partially superseded or suspended. Such an 
order would doubtless occasion for a time some 
disruption of occupations^ but it may fairly be 
presumed that when the necessary implements 
should be placed in the hands of the distressed 
classes, the commodities necessary for their susr 
tenance and comfort would be produced, and 
the physical wants of the society would be re^ 
lieved. It can scarcely be necessary to obr 
serve that an order to make a commodity 
differs very little, except in point of time, from 
a purchase of that commodity. If money is 
spent habitually on any one class of commodir 
ties, instead of the effects of a special order th^ 
effects of a general order are produced, and they 
who thus spend their money, determine, though 
unseen, the purposes to which the effects of a 
corresponding number of labourers shall be di- 
rected through long periods of time. It is a con^ 
sequence of the influences surrounding our posi- 
tion within the confused circle of the social me- 
chanism, that we are led to ta^e a different view 
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of the good of the community from that which 
would be taken by one who could regard its inte- 
rests like those of his own family. We see the 
evil that would be caused by a little disrupture 
of employments, but we do not see the great 
good that would result. We discern that ca- 
pital is necessary for labour, that the position of 
the labouring classes depends entirely upon the 
amount of accumulated property devoted to the 
purposes of reproduction ; that a man without 
tools can do nothing, and that what he can do 
depends very much on the quantity and quality 
of the material appliances placed at his disposal, 
bnt we ai*e so misled by sophistical fallacies, so 
perplexed by the medium of money through 
which we see these subjects, and so hurried on 
by the influence of our feelings over our reason, 
that, while holding in our hands the seeds of 
perpetual wealth, we rest satisfied with causing 
final acts of production, — we order a thing to 
be produced which in its turn can produce 
nothing, and think that we do good, when by 
spending money, instead of committing it to 
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the hands of accumulative industry, we divert 
labour from the cultivation of fruitful objects, 
and employ it in producing other objects which 
serve only to fulfil the purpose of evanescent 
and barren consumption. The conduct of the 
countryman who, as the fable relates, killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, would have 
faithfully portrayed this part of our .social 
conduct, had he been represented not as im«> 
mediately seeing his error, but as indulging in 
self-laudation while consuming his goose. 

These comparative effects of the actions of 
spending and of saving appear to be so evident, 
that it would probably be sufficient merely to 
state them, were it not, as we have before said, for 
the deference which is usually, and on most oc- 
casions very properly, paid to naines that stand 
high among learned authorities. When we 
are told by the oracles of this department of 
knowledge that labour, however employed^ 
is equally beneficial to the State, we may say, 
as many have said, that we cannot understand 
Political-economy, but the fault is very naturally 
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judged to be in ourselves, and the ^ ipse'dixit " 
of some well-known name is complacently dted 
as conclusive evidence of the truth. The prin- 
cipal cause of the deference that is so strikingly 
evinced, whenever this subject is approached, 
for authorities however discordant, and for de- 
ductions however illogical, is doubtless to be 
found in the insufficiency of our natural powers, 
when untaught and unassisted, to deal with 
the vast magnitude of political bodies, and 
with the subtilty of national interests. As a 
child naturally believes that every fruit which 
pleases the sight and has a fragrant smell and 
a sweet flavour is good for food, imtil experience 
or instruction have proved that many fruits 
possess noxious properties ; or as a philanthro- 
pist naturally believes that to give money to 
rags and tears is a good action, until taught 
that there exist organisations of rags and tears 
for the purpose of duping the benevolent, 
and that to use the power of money to reward 
and encourage this purpose is to take from 
honest industry and to give to dishonest idle- 
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ness; so the purchaser^ and still more the 
direct employer of labour, at first naturally 
believes that actions, which produce good so 
far as he can see, produce good to the whole 
community, and is led to persist in the per- 
formance of such actions, until he has gained 
an extensive view of their remote effects, and of 
their hidden influences. When we thus find in 
various ways that our sight is naturally defect- 
ive, that half the truth is a falsehood, and that 
a want of knowledge and of experience fre- 
quently disappoints the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, we naturally turn to the books specially 
devoted to each subject for the purpose of 
enlarging our sphere of vision ; if these oracles 
prove false, can we be justly blamed for the 
errors which we commit in deference to their 
authority? If these authorities further teach us 
to recognise, in the course of our daily conduct, 
a pleasant harmony between the calls of duty 
and of self-Indulgence, we are still less to be 
blamed for believing that doctrines must be 
profitable which we find so agreeable. Were an 

L 
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^onnt peiacm, wialuiig to learn the iqfqpear- 
anoe of the smiy to be made to look at it 
through a kalddoaoope, instead of a tdesoope^ 
he would not increaae hia knowledge of astro- 
nomy, but he might be exooaed diOQld he 
continoe to hold in hia hand the ingeniooa toy 
finom motiyea of coriority and gratification. 
To render acceptable the doctrine that it does 
good to spend money, a multitude of motives 
are c<»nbined which naked truth wiU, it is to 
be feared, long find it difficult to redst, — the 
loye of a popularity, itself both the cause and 
consequence of error, the pleasure derived 
from the polite urbanity of the shopman, the 
thankful gratitude of the operative, the of-< 
ficious satisfaction of the servant, — all too often 
heighteued in efiect by a want of real objects 
of sympathy, and aided by the unconscious 
instigations of every innate taste and desire that 
wealth can serve to gratify. " Kiches, like 
manure, must be spread in order to do good," 
but instead of being scattered broadcast *, they 
* In support of this principle we may happil j refer to 
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mustj through our knowledge and care5 be 
conducted to the channels which lead to the 
roots of productive industry, an object which 
is most readily effected, when the proprietor 
is not himself engaged in a branch of industry, 
by committing them to the hands of those on 
whose skill and prudence he can most pru- 
dently rely. 

What effects would ensue if the faith which 
rests on the vicious dogmas of our Political- 
economy were to be overthrown, and the belief 
were to become general, that to invest and to 
accumulate our spare means does more good 
than to spend and consume them, it is not 
difficult to conjecture. It is quite clear 
that all that constitutes the wealth of Eng- 
land, as of every other country, is the re- 
sult of accumulation — that it is the proper 

the authority of the present Oxford Professor, **If a 
man must waste his time in mere personal gratifications, 
let him not seek to extenuate his moral responsibility by 
economical delusions." — Poptdation and Capital, p. 27. 
Richards, 

L 2 
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use of what has been saved that makes us 
among the first of the greats the^ noble^ and 
the free^ — that if our ancestors had spent all 
that they produced, they would have left us 
nothing to employ in this manner — and that 
if we spend all that we produce, we shall leave 
no provision for the future increase of our 
population. But, however weighty this consi- 
deration ought to be, that which more imme- 
diately concerns us is the effect of accumulation 
on the population of our own times. If all that 
should be accumulated during the next hundred 
years should, at the end of that time, be thrown 
into the sea, our proposition still holds, that 
during that time the necessary funds would 
have been applied to the production of food and 
other requisites for the maintenance and the 
employment of our labouring population, and 
that full occupation and adequate remuneration 
would have been provided /or all. In effecting 
such a change, the importance of which can 
only be duly estimated from a knowledge of 
the normal condition of our lowest classes 
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under our present administration of wealth, a 
degree of loss would probably be incurred by 
those whose capital or whose talents are irrevo- 
cably engaged in producing the objects of our 
unnecessary or wasteful expenditure, sufficient 
to remind the statesman of one of the most 
painful conditions of human progress — that 
no advance can be made without some evil. 
Concerning this subject, however, it must be 
needless on this occasion to enlarge, because 
the numerous treatises which have been ad- 
dressed to the labouring classes, when suffer- 
ing from changes consequent upon the intro- 
duction of machinery, have, doubtless, proved 
that it is the interest of each and all of us to 
concur in changes which tend, ultimately, to 
the good of society. 

It will not, however, be imagined that, should 
this change in the employment of money be 
adopted by all who have the means and op- 
portunity, less encouragement would be ex- 
tended to the cultivation of literature and of 
the fine arts, or that there would be a diminu- 
L 3 
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tion in the funds applied to religious and bene- 
volent purposes. In denying the virtue of 
expenditure^ simply as expenditure^ we advance 
nothing that can militate against the gratifica- 
tion of an ennobling love of the sublime and of 
the beautiful^ whether through colour or form^ 
through music or poetry, through philosophy or 
science, nothing that can make those who mourn 
for others' woes, deaf to the calls of charity, or 
those who indulge loftier aspirations, unwilling 
to dedicate the first fruits of human labour to the 
service of the Most High. We may, on the 
contrary, rather assert that one reason why 
cathedrals formerly grew where now, with a 
ten times greater amount of wealth in the 
neighbourhood, a church can scarcely be built, 
why charitable institutions were erected which 
now scarcely find support, why literature and 
art can now so rarely find a patron, is the exist- 
ence and the acceptance of those dogmas which 
teach that all kinds of expenditure, whether 
made with a noble or a base, a patriotic or a 
selfish intent, are equally beneficial to the 
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community. It is only when there have been 
fully satisfied the highest purposes to which 
material wealth can be applied, that a question 
arises concerning the application of that which 
overflows from the reasonable wants and wishes 
of the affluent. Were it to be generally be- 
lieved and taught among all classes as a princi- 
ple of education, that this part of our resources 
is not philanthropically or patriotically spent in 
administering to fictitious tastes and imaginary 
wants, and that they who so spend it are not 
public benefactors but the reverse, a vast 
amount of property would be rescued from 
waste, and laid at the feet of devotion or 
of charity, when not placed in the hands of 
productive and ever fruitful industry. 

The love of praise, of admiration, and of popu- 
larity, are in our country among the chief 
causes of unproductive expenditure ; were pub- 
lic opinion to be rightly informed respecting 
the effect of this course of conduct, they would 
no longer cause it to be pursued. The large sums 
which in the metropolis are devoted, and often 
L 4 
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with the best intentionB to osteDtatioos dis- 
play, would be, in part at least, devoted to public 
works, or to reprodactiye enterprises. The rival 
parties who in our counties striye for predomi- 
nance, the Guelphs and Gibellins of our rural 
districts, who cany on intestine wars, directly 
by means of newspapers and public meetings, 
indirectly by means of wasteful methods of ex- 
penditure addressed to the eyes of the populace, 
would certainly discontinue this latter practice, 
if stripped of its popularity by being proved 
injurious to the welfare of the indigent classes; 
and the ambitious possessors of wealth would 
eventually exhibit their power, more after the 
fashion of the classic ages, and much more to 
the benefit of the community, in the construc- 
tion of permanent works for purposes of pub- 
lic utility or of decoration. It needs but very 
little acquaintance with our Anglo-Saxon 
character to be enabled to pronounce confidently, 
in what degree the manners and habits of every 
inferior grade of society would be afiected, by 
such a change in the manners and habits of our 
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upper classes. It has often been said that in 
this country nearly every one desires to appear 
to move in a higher sphere than his own ; the 
usual method of attempting to accomplish this 
object is^ undoubtedly 9 for each aspirant to 
imitate the external characteristics of such a 
sphere, and most commonly to adopt its tone 
of expenditure. Were political and domestic 
economy to be avowedly regarded, in the 
highest ranks of society, as twin constellations, 
destined to guide the vessel of the state in its 
hour of darkness, no breach of domestic 
economy would continue to be regarded by any 
class as a public good. It would no longer be 
regarded as a mark of magnanimity in private 
gentlemen to emulate the expenses of noblemen, 
in tradesmen to emulate the expenses of gentle- 
men, in servants to emulate the habits of their 
masters, and to regard waste as aristocratic, and 
destruction as conducing to the good of trade, 
or in artisans to dissipate their wages whenever 
they should happen to be high, and to think that, 
by needlessly advancing beyond their usual 
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and reasonable rate of expenditurSj they would 
rise above the level of their station. 

We must repeat that we do not here under- 
take to Indite a sermon. If the wealthy choose 
to renounce pomps and vanities in one placCj 
and to cultivate them sedulously in another^ or 
to rear their families in undesired luxury during 
their own lives^ and to expose them at a sub- 
sequent period to straitened circumstances^ it 
is no business of ours. The object of xour 
consideration is not the observance of religious 
or moral duties^ but simply the determination 
of some of the conditions of national prosperity- 
What sons would feel after leaving the paternal 
roof to live on the salary attached to a curacy, 
a commission, or a seat at a government office, 
what daughters would feel after commenc- 
ing a solitary or a married life with an in- 
come not amounting to a tenth part of that 
in which their girlhood had participated, 
should they find the timely harvest of a prin- 
cipled economy brought to their assistance ; — 
whether, as now, the career of prosperous 
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tradesmen ought so seldom to leave the means 
of adequate maintenance for their families — 
whether, as now, more than half of the inmates 
of our workhouses ought to consist of persons 
who have served in gentlemen's families — 
whether every revulsion of trade ought to find 
the well-paid artisan unable to provide a 
month's support for himself and his family — 
these and similar considerations, however they 
may, incidentally, favour the course of conduct 
which we advocate, do not directly concern our 
present subject. It is our business here to 
decide, apart from all private considerations!, 
how far the practice of needless expenditure 
affects the welfare of our indigent classes, — 
to determine whether those precepts can be 
right which teach us that all employments 
which benefit the person employed must con* 
duce to the benefit of the community, or 
whether under the guidance of such a precept, 
when a large proportion of our common stock 
of labour is diverted to the production of that 
class of commodities which is consumed without 
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udii^ the woik of leprodaction, in a dimate 
and on a soil sodi as oor?, a large portion of the 
oommnnity must not live and die in helpless^ 
hcqieleaB want. 

We find in fiust that, nnder the inflnence 
o( these prindplesy each of our great cities is 
diyided into two partsi, of which one is a 
charmed circle replete with all that can con- 
duce, and with much more than does conduce, 
to ease, satisfiiction, and pleasure, whilst the 
other, a much larger area, contains a scanty 
supply of these commodities, although, princi- 
pally, the abode of those who produce them. 
Money must have its firuits, and its possessors 
must fully enjoy them, or it may cease to be 
an object of desire, and may no longer adequately 
encourage discretion and skill, or stimulate 
zeal and enterprise. But suppose that eyery 
rational enjoyment which wealth can purchase 
has been procured, — the possession of food 
and raiment, uninterrupted ease, adjustment of 
temperature, every gratification of the senses. 
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an unlimited command of literary and artistic 
productions, possession of the means of locomo« 
tion to any extent, add to these all that can 
stimulate the emotions, soothe the feelings, 
exalt the understanding — when every want 
and desire of human nature has been satiated, 
and selfishness itself would pause to think of 
accumulating funds for industry, if only for the 
pleasure of the thought, do not accost the 
wealthy in the garb of philosophy, and say to 
those who have never turned their serious 
attention to these subjects, — **let there be 
more drawing of the purse-strings, more pur- 
chasing of unserviceable objects, more direct 
and indirect giving of orders, more unprofitable 
expenditure of money, in order that ^ labour may 
be employed,' and * trade may be encouraged.' " 
The double-blossomed flower usually bears 
no seed. It is only through the accumulation 
of property in the hands of prudent capitalists 
that our wealth, as a nation, has become great ; 
it is, principally, through our misguided ex- 
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penditnre^ on barren employments, and on 
fmitless objects, that the abundance of this 
wealth is so often seen in dose contignity with 
a want of snffident maintenance, and an 
endurance of unnatural deprivations. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
ON CHOICE IN PUBCHASING. 

"History tells us of illustrious vfllalns, but 
there never was an illustrious miser in nature ;" 
such is the opinion which is generally^ and very 
properly, entertained respecting the character of 
a parsimonious economy. We have urged 
nothing that can justly be held to encourage a 
sordid propensity to save for the sake of saving ; 
on the contrary, in advocating a sacrifice of the 
pleasures of consumption for the purpose of 
increasing the abundance of production, we 
have declared war in the most open and direct 
manner against every form of selfishness ; yet 
so difBcult is it to distinguish motives, and so 
ready is popular opinion to attach the stigma of 
avarice to any attempt to sacrifice the present 
to the absent, or to the future, that we may 
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well rejoice on quitting this unsavoury topic, in 
order to consider how the more popular process 
of spending ought to be performed, — a process 
which is almost always agreeable to the unre- 
flecting, which may be said, when well per- 
formed, to be twice blessed, and which is often 
thought to be altogether as blessed as charity. 
Yet this process is not always a source of 
unmixed pleasure to the purchaser. The child 
who is not wisely entrusted with money to 
spend, may dimly perceive that he has not yet 
acquired a full experience of the varying wants 
and tastes of his nature, and may feel perplexed 
in the conscious possession of power and 
responsibility, without adequate knowledge; 
or the child of a larger growth, who has 
perhaps experienced all that his own nature 
can suggest, but who has not fully learned by 
what means the objects which he proposes to 
purchase are produced, by what endurance of 
labour, or pressure on youth or age, or 
prostration under disease, or exposure to con- 
tamination, may feel unable to decide, to the 
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satisfaction of his better nature^ how to se- 
lect from amongst the numerous commodities 
offered to his notice. In such cases as these 
knowledge is felt to be essential to the proper 
exercise of the power of property, — self-know- 
ledge in the first instance, and, as ancillary to 
this, an acquired knowledge of the wants, the 
wishes, and the desires of those who stand 
towards us in the relation of fellow countrymen 
and contemporaries, and who, by the decrees of 
fortune, are called on to administer to our 
necessities and our pleasures. The want of this 
knowledge is usually felt in a greater degree 
in proportion as the power possessed is larger. 
They who are concerned only in purchasing 
the necessaries of life have, comparatively, but 
a small number of commodities from which 
to select, and the processes by which these 
commodities are produced, are often of the 
most familiar kind; they, on the contrary, 
who are concerned in purchasing products of 
skill, works of art, objects of taste or vertu, 
have a very much wider range of selection, and 
M 
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hftfe therefore to oonader the daiiiiB of many 
who are maintained through the ezeidse of 
vefy complicated processes of thought and of 
manipidatioD. In this, as in ereiy other case^ 
greater knowledge is found to be required for 
the proper exercise of greater power. Whe- 
ther, however, the want of this knowle^e has 
been sensibly felt or not, it is quite dear, as 
we have alreadj had frequent occasimi to 
remark, that by the purchases, or by the orders 
of the possessors of property, the occupations^ 
the phyencal condition, and too often the reli- 
^us and moral state, of the industrial classes 
are determined. If these purdiases are made, 
or these orders given, without any consideration 
for the producer, the processes of industry may 
be healthy, continuous, and not inordinately 
toilsome, but if so, this happy disposition of 
circumstances is evidently not the result of 
human care and forethought. 

We may, indeed, if we please, compla- 
cently assume that the thoughtless exercise 
of our power can only produce the best pos- 
sible results, and this assumption, if it does 
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not oonduce to the happiness of others, may 
at least save us much trouble. There are 
many who assume that laurels may be won in 
war by any English gentleman of ordinary 
ability from the picked genius and cultivated 
skill of foreign nations, and that, consequently, 
nearly all the talent of this class of sodety 
may, without detriment to the interests of the 
country, be absorbed by professions to which 
there is attached a more than nominal remu- 
neration. There are many who assume, that 
whateyer use is made of the power of property, 
by whatever orders the march of the peaceful 
bands of industry is directed, all their employ- 
ments must conduce equally to the public good. 
Unless, however, we are satisfied with the fruits 
of these doctrines, unless we can look with 
complacency upon the blood of the bravest 
ignorantly squandered, and can daily and 
hourly contemplate with satisfaction the scarcely 
less horrible scene of health and strength 
wasted in our seats of industry, we must cease 
to be optimists, and be persuaded that, in 
M 2 
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England as elsewhere, means are necessary for 
ends, and that to call a difficult art no art, 
is not the way to ensure success in its practice. 
In pursuing our present purpose of consider- 
ing how the art of Political-economy may 
be applied in the ddly buoness of life, we 
shall now have to examine the nature of the 
patriotic and philanthropic principles which 
ought to actuate, in purchasmg, those who have 
the means and the opportunity of regarding 
domething beyond the gratification of their own 
wants and wishes. 

One of the most obvious methods of pro- 
moting social prosperity, is to establish such 
thriving and healthy occupations as command a 
remunerative return, and naturally make thoee 
who are engaged in them prosperous and con- 
tented, in the place of occupations which, stag- 
nating, or having become effete, cause those 
who are engaged in them to be inadequately 
remunerated and consequently ill-supported, if 
they do not also become either discontented or 
servile ; one of the first of our cares, accord- 
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ingly, should be to encourage occupations of 
the former^ in preference to occupations of the 
latter class. Yet, plain as this proposition is, 
and obvious as are its consequences, nothing is 
more common than to meet with opinions and 
conduct of an opposite tendency. Some pro* 
duct of a thriving branch of industry is, perhaps, 
offered to us on the one side, and on the other 
some product of a decaying branch, as for in* 
stance, the work of hand-loom weavers^ of Irish 
sempstresses, or of Italian boys ; and we are told 
that if the latter class of articles be not pur- 
chased, the weaver must starve, the sempstress 
be left destitute, or the boys be refused food 
and lodging. We probably know that these 
unfortunately misguided operatives can only be 
maintained by the labours of those whose oc- 
cupations are naturally^ and therefore justly 
remunerative ; but feelings of compassion pre- 
vail over our better judgment, and we decide 
on indulging these feelings in the blind 
hope that we are doing good to some without 
injuring others. Examples are not wanting 
u 3 
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in which such a line of conduct has met with 
the sanction of even the highest authority; 
on a state occasion, for instance, which many 
can remember, large sums of money were 
withdrawn from the support of healthy trades, 
for the purpose of giving an unnatural sti- 
mulus to the manufacture of Spitalfields silk.* 
There will never, it is believed, occur in this 
country such another recognition of the falla- 
cious doctrines of Political-economy; but this 
erroneous creed still finds very general accept- 
ance, and even when it is not accepted in 
words, conduct conformable to it is ofiten 
practised. The same propensity of our na- 
ture which occadons the encouragement so 
often perseveringly afforded to organised men- 
dicity, is no doubt in some d^ree answerable 
for this unfortunate misuse of the power of 
the purse, and a very difficult propensity it is 
to subdue — the propenaty of feelings ever 
awake, and easily suggested, to overdiadow the 

« On the occasion of the Spitalfields Ball in 1837, the 
walls of the Opera House were hung with taSkf which, it 
was said, was afterwards destr oy ed. 
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remote dictates of acquired knowledge. There 
may sometimes arise cases in which industry 
can fairly claim charitable assistance for the 
purpose of obtaining means of introduction, or 
of surmounting temporary difficulties, but in 
these cases it will commonly be found that to 
give is better than to purchase. To purchase 
from charitable motives is to hang out false 
lights to trade, and to induce those who are 
sailing in a wrong direction, instead of aban- 
doning it before it is too late, to continue in a 
course which must be difficult and dangerous, 
if it does not lead to certain ruin. 

Another consideration, which on many oc^ 
casions unduly influences our choice of commo- 
dities relates not to the kind, but to the d^ree 
of labour that has been bestowed on them. 
Is an article to be preferred because it is more 
elaborate than another? If several articles are 
offered for sale equally attractive on account of 
their utility, beauty, or other intrinsic or ac- 
quired properties, but differing very much in the 
amount of labour that has been bestowed on 

M 4 
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them — if, for instance, some have been pro« 
duced by means of long, persevering, painful, 
perhaps injurious toil, others by means of in- 
struments contrived to spare the artificer much 
pains, which commodities ought we to prefer ? 
Whether ought we to patronise, with a view 
to the welfare of the working classes, watch- 
cases hand-turned or engine-turned, lace made 
by hand or by machinery, landscapes taken by 
the hand of the artist or by nature-processes ? 
Public opinion would, probably, at the present 
moment be led, by a regard for the interests of 
industry, to decide unhesitatingly in favour of 
the former class of objects. 

If it be right to employ labour simply for 
itself, and not for its results, if labour be value, 
there can be no doubt that philanthropic feel«» 
ings ought always to be associated with our 
estimation of elaborated commodities. But 
we must again repeat, neither is labour in itself 
a pleasure, nor does the performance of labour 
always and necessarily result in the production 
of satisfiAotion. True knowledge must ever 
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regard human labour as the ordained sacrifice 
necessary to procure the support and the solaces 
of human life^ and must consequently consider 
every elaborate commodity as an embodiment 
of unwelcome toil that has been endured on 
account of it^ or has been diverted from other 
purposes in order to be incorporated in it. If 
this toil has been bestowed without confer* 
ring on the commodity properties that conduce 
in an adequate degree to beauty or to utility^ 
and it is consequently exhibited merely as an ob* 
ject of self-constituted value, every enlightened 
mind should, in our age and country, regard it 
with aversion, if not with horror, as suggestive 
only of misguided toil and unnecessary suffering. 
It may be well enough for Eastern despots 
to display the power which tbey can exer- 
cise over human actions by a purposed waste 
of human work; under such a government, 
amidst indolent races, and on a prolific soil, 
there may be possibly regarded with applause 
commodities made of fretted ivory, embroidered 
tissues, chased metals, exemplifications of the 
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barbaric boast ^^materiem superante labored 
each, perhaps, representing the entire eiForts of 
several human liyes that are gone to their dread 
account. But is this well, under a free Go* 
Vemment, on a soil which yields its wealth only 
to the persevering efforts of stimulated in* 
dustry? The gossamer-web, the honey-comb, 
the coral-reef, are admirable, because the in-^ 
sects which produce them can accomplish no 
higher purposes ; but let us not degrade civi-* 
Hsed men by needlessly directing their efforts 
to work of this nature. Let it not be con- 
sidered as a commendation of our purchases 
to say, that they exhibit wonderful minuteness, 
.or astonishing perseverance, but let articles 
rather be selected simply for their material and 
essential properties ; or, if some ideal associa- 
tions must be attached to them, let them not 
remind us of sacrifices of long hours and pro- 
tracted efforts, — sacrifices which, in our country 
and in our times, cannot be considered to be 
wanting, — rather let them remind us of ease, 
of quiet, of opportunity, blessings of which our 
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working classes unhappily know but little. 
The benevolent administrator of property will 
thoughtfully prefer, of things of equal use and 
beauty, that which has been produced with 
the least labour, and will always hail with plea- 
sure any marks of the operations of those me- 
chanical contrivances which, in so many cases, 
admirably assist or spare the weary hand of 
man* 

But if this be true of merely elaborated 
commodities, or of labour which produces 
some permanent result, however barren or in- 
adequate, what are we to say of labour which 
produces no result — how are we to judge 
that course of conduct which, under the autho- 
rity of political precepts and state influences, 
continually invents new work for labour, and 
by a mere dictum, not by natural waste nor by 
the influence of physical causes, renders that 
work useless? In what terms are we to speak 
of that orthodox and approved system of ex- 
penditure which superadds to the curse of toil, 
and increases the severity of its sentence, by 
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unoertaintj and anxiety of mind, — of that 
cunning device which frustrates the plans of 
the wisest, renders valueless the stock of the 
most prudent, throws out of work and consigns 
to destitution the hands which have painAiIIy 
learned an art, for the purpose, — ^if indeed it has 
any acknowledged purpose, — of giving eclat to 
a few possessors of money who would otherwise 
be unknown, and of enriching those whom they 
employ? It has been remarked that two 
creatures only can mount to the top of a pyra- 
mid — the eagle and the reptile ; scarcely less 
dissimilar in character are the leaders of our 
fashions. Can we speak in terms of too strong 
condemnation of that spirit of change which 
exists merely for the sake of change, which 
snatches the ball, from those who are remarkable 
for elegance and refined taste, to place it in the 
hands of persons endowed with far different 
qualities, content in leading the dance if only 
it is not continued long in the same direction ? 
To be arrayed in beauty of form and in har- 
mony of colour, is the lesson which Nature 
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teaches the lily and the rose; a change of 
clothing for the varying seasons of the year is 
the provision which Nature herself makes for 
animal life ; but to leave the wide field that 
invites taste to a skilful adaptation of similitude 
and contrast to each variety of age, form, and 
occupation, in order to follow one promiscuous 
fashion, is scarcely less unbecoming to the pur- 
chaser than injurious to the producer. We 
speak not of the cast-off garniture which, in 
consequence of this noxious practice, is con- 
stantly placed in the hands of the lower orders 
of society — of encouragement given to the 
dangerous conceits of personal decoration — of 
countenance bestowed on the sacrifices of extra- 
vagance — these and other evils not strictly 
belonging to our subject will readily occur to 
every reader; it is rather our place here to 
advert to the social miseries which may be 
witnessed as the results of fashion, in the spe- 
culative uncertainty of trade, in the waste of 
time and of materiak, and in the misapplication 
of labour. It is recorded that when Greorge 
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IIL diiooiitiiuied the use of dioe-tNieUeB, die 
MxU ot the ooDfleqnent change of fiulnoB 
tfafew out of em^ojriiieiit serenl thoiMuid per* 
•oof whose destitute eonditkm was af terwmrds 
the aiilgect of fireqiient petitions to Pariianient. 
This is only a small sample of the oonaequenoea 
which are produced when patterns of dress, 
jewellery, decorative fumitore, and the inno* 
merable other objects of fashionable caprice, 
are selected not because they are in accordance 
with a gradoaUy progressing knowledge of 
the fixed principles of taste, but because they 
are ^ quite new '* or "just come out," an ex- 
pression which may perhaps indicate, that the 
hand of the manufacturer has been guided by 
the refinement of the monks of the middle 
agesy or by the delicacy of the ladies who ruled 
the court of Louis XY.* Against the changes 

♦ "He" (Wm Honeycomb) "knows the history of 
every mode, and can inform you from which of the 
French kings' wenches our wives and daughters had this 
manner of curling their hair, that way of placing their 
hoods ; whose frailty was covered by such a scurt of pet- 
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of the winds and the waves, the uncertainty of 
life, the chances of accident by fire, an insur- 
ance may be readily effected, but what prudent 
company would undertake to insure the manu* 
facturer, the tradesman, or the operative 
against the changes of fashion ? Yet the for- 
mer class of vicissitudes is beyond human con- 
trol, the latter lies very much within the power 
of our Political-economy. It is, at least, very 
clear that the extent to which this mischief has 
been carried in our times, when feelings of 
benevolence and philanthropy so generally pre- 
vail, is in a great measure due to the abstract 
maxim instilled through books of acknowledged 
authority into the minds of students, and acted 
on by them, and circulated throughout the 
country, — that the value of a thing depends on 
the relative quantity of labour which is neces- 
sary for its production, and that, consequently, 
labour of whatever kind is always and equally 
beneficial to the community. 

tiuoat, and whose vanity to show her foot made that part 
of her dress so short in such a year.'* — Spectator^ No. 2. 
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There are, it is evident, many cases in which 
a right of option may be beneficially exercised 
by a considerate purchaser for the purpose of 
avoiding that disturbance of comfort, or perhaps 
sacrifice of health and abridgment of life, which 
are the consequences of certain occupations^ or 
for the purpose of choosing the lesser amount of 
evil where these evils cannot be entirely avoided. 
For this end it is often only necessary to 
understand the details of a branch of prodoo- 
tive industry. It may be frequently a matter 
of indifierence, and sometimes a subject of em- 
barrassment, to decide which of several materials, 
or £ibric8, or colours, it is best to select; yet on 
this choice may depend the alternative whether 
working men and women shall devote many 
hours, perhaps weeks or months, to a healthy 
and engi^ng, or to a repulsive and ddeterioosiy 
employment. Some occupations are perhaps 
unavoidably and irreparably noxious ; the pro- 
cesses, for instance, necessary for manufacturing 
and applying some mineral colours are, at the 
present moment, inevitably piejudidal to human 
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life. Other occupations only become noxious 
through the absence of proper precautions*; 
thus the process of grinding and polishing steel 
very generally causes the workman to die at an 
early age^ from disease of the lungs induced 
by the inhalation of sharp particles of metal^ 
and the process of manufacturing black lace 
causes an early loss of eyesight. Other occu- 
pations, again, not in themselves noxious, 
become so by the needless and thoughtless pres- 
sure of the purchaser on the producer; the 
waste of health, of comfort, and even of life, 
occasioned by the orders of a London season, 
has often attracted public notice, whilst the 
misery caused by the unexpected announcement 
of drawingrooms, and by the frequency of 
general mournings, has obtained the highest re- 
cognition, and elicited a gracious restriction of 
these observances. 

A little consideration of surroundmg circum- 
stances, and a little firmness in practising what 

* Vide The Influence of Occupation on Healthy hy Dr. 
Chambers, Practical LECTUjuis to Ladies, p. 135. 

N 
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is felt to be right, are alone necessary to enable 
every purchaser to exercise some influence on 
the welfare of our working classes* In our 
country districts the poor are generally well 
^' looked after " by those who are raised above 
poverty; the condition of labourers there 
generally receives a kindly attention from even 
the richest and the noblest of their employers. 
In large towns there are conmionly causes^ 
both moral and physical^ which offer impedi- 
ments to this generous supervision; in the 
great majority of cases the crowded state of 
the dwellings of the poor, the risk of contagion^ 
contamination, and other causes, render a frer 
quent personal intercourse, of those who work 
and those who do not work, almost impossible. 
There is no evil, however, without a remedy, 
and it is evidently the fit remedy in this case, 
when direct consideration cannot be bestowed 
upon the poor by the rich, that some consider- 
ation should be extended to them, indirectly, 
during the acts of purchasing and giving orders. 
It needs no long acquaintance with the litera- 
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ture that portrays the condition of various 
branches of our manufactures — but little com- 
munication with those masters who profess an in- 
terest in the condition of their working peoplcj 
and whose sympathy is manifestly stayed not by 
want of will but by want of means — an oc- 
casional brief interview with the curate, the 
doctor, the visitor, or the reader, — to attain 
all the information necessary for a beneficial 
exercise of this discretionary power. And are not 
the dispensers of money bound to exercise this 
power with care and thoughtfulness, not as a 
matter of choice, but as a duty for the discharge 
of which they are responsible ? The landowner, 
whether living on his estate or an absentee, is 
justly held to be morally responsible for the 
condition of those from the fruits of whose 
labour he derives his income. The possessor 
of personal property, whether in fiinds, or stocks, 
or shares, or houses, or ships, or in any other 
form of investment, equally derives his income 
from the fruits of labour, and of all absentees 
he commonly takes the least part in the pro* 
N 2 
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Auction of his income^ and knows and sees the 
least of those who work for him. For him the 
&{ulor keeps the midnight watch, the carpenter 
and the mason curiously devise or laboriously 
execute, the engine driver flies, the actuary 
calculates — for him labour of every description 
produces, and, in order that it may produce, 
must toil and suffer. Of these laborious pro- 
cesses the holder of personal property sees 
nothing, and perhaps thinks little, but it can 
scarcely be held that because he receives the 
fruits of labour, unseen and unheard, through 
the agency of others, he is therefore exempt 
from the moral obligations which, confessedly 
in other cases, connect the employer and the 
employed. Irish proprietors were never held to 
be the less responsible for the condition of their 
tenantry, because their estates were in hands of 
middlemen. It is easy to charge manufacturers 
who employ, perhaps, several hundred men in 
anticipating our demands and executing our 
orders, with not sufficiently providing for their 
physical and moral welfare, it is easy to ex- 
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patiate on the depravity of the employers of 
cheap labour, and to compare the amount of 
work which they exact with the sum which 
they pay for its execution ; but it should be 
i^emembered, that they are in a very small 
degree^ and that purchasers are in a much 
greater degree, the real employers of labour ; 
the latter receive, in the commodities which 
they require, the larger share of the fruits of 
industry, the former are but middlemen, stand' 
ing between the producer and the consumer. 

It would be no uncongenial study, on the 
contrary, it would confer much of that pleasure 
which is always felt when theory is carried 
into practice, and knowledge becomes power, 
were they who are to be possessors of per- 
sonal property to be taught the details of 
the industrial processes which they are destined 
to set in motion, ^* All things have been made 
double one against another ;" power has always 
its duties, every kind of property has its respon- 
sibilities, although they are in some cases more, 

in others less, distinctly visible. The future 
N 3 
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possessor of landed estates commonly learns at 
an early age not only the pecuniary business 
but also the moral responsibilities attached to 
his position^ and purposely becomes acquainted 
with the character of the employments^ and 
with the social condition of the rustic poor. 
The condition of the urban poor would be 
much improved, were the inheritor of personal 
j)roperty not found ignorant respecting the de- 
tails of the social condition of those from whose 
labour his income is to be derived, or who are 
to produce what he is to consume, and over 
whose fortunes he must exercise an influence 
not the less powerful, because operating by 
means of purchased commodities, and of orders 
indirectly given. A very small portion of the 
time usually lavished on the literature of the an- 
cient Greeks and Komans — a very small share of 
the sympathy that is freely bestowed on royal 
personages who died centuries ago — if ex- 
tended to the men and women of our own days, 
our compatriots, our own labourers, would suf- 
fice to make us acquainted with the industrial 
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processes that are applied in producing every 
commodity which is offered for sale, and to 
give us an assurance that, if we so desire 
and decide, no object that is purchased shall 
cause a wanton waste of health, or denial of 
comfort There are many, and those endowed 
with moral feelings of the highest order, to 
whom it would prove a source of gratifica- 
tion to reflect, that they would not thus come 
into personal contact with the objects of their 
care, but whilst holding the helm, would sit 
apart, and be little thought of by the labouring 
crew, — to feel that, like the fabled deities of 
Olympus, they would preside over the affairs of 
men &om a distance, counselling for their good 
while receiving their offerings, and not allow- 
ing the sacrifice of toil to be altogether un- 
requited by sympathy and protection from 
above. 
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CHAP. IX. 
ON SOCIAL INTERCOUBSE AND EDUCATION. 

There is yet one part of our social opinions^ 
the consequences of which deserve the special 
attention of all who are interested either in the 
culture and difiusion of knowledge^ or in the 
accumulation of material wealthy because the 
purpose aimed at under their guidance is 
usually not attained^ whilst the endeavour to 
attain it is needlessly attended with a vast 
amount of unproductive consumption. Such 
is, most commonly, the character of our at- 
tempts to effect that species of interchange 
which is, of all others, the most important5 
although it has not always received proper 
attention from Political-economists — the inter- 
change with one another of our ideas, and 
thoughts, and feelings, by means of social 
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intercourse, to which we may add the com- 
munication of knowledge by less cultivated to 
more cultivated minds, in the way of casual 
instruction, or according to established methods 
of education. 

What judgment ought the philosophy of Poli- 
tical-economy to pronounce on the wasteful 
misdirection of labour, which commonly attends 
the ** society" of our educated classes, and 
which is now regarded as almost indispensable 
for the proper interchange of cultivated ideas, 
by those of the one sex who have drunk deep at 
the founts of that learning which was the subject 
of conversation under the porticoes of ancient 
Athens and at the triclinia of classic Bome, 
who are conversant with all the discoveries of 
modern science and art, and replete with the 
latest intelligence from the Court, the Senate, 
and the Camp, or by those of the other sex 
who have devoted their youthful studies to 
the brightest periods of modern history, and 
whose memories are stored with the poetry 
and the wit of French and Italian literature. 
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and with the eloquence and the fancy of our 
own? 

Do our opmions and habits hold out to all 
such^ whether wealthy or not^ the occasions and 
opportunities of enjoying the vast amount of 
social happiness that might arise from the well- 
ordered interchange of these mental endow- 
ments ? There are few, probably, who will not 
be anxious to avow, that the hours which they 
have passed in congenial and instructive society 
are among the brightest of their sunny me- 
mories, that the superfluities of wealth have 
afforded no pleasures equal to these, and that 
when these have been long denied, every other 
gratification has palled upon the senses. Let 
us ask whether the attainment of these, the 
most valuable of our means of happiness, is at 
present well ordered, or whether it might not 
be greatly facilitated and extended, were our 
attempts to secure it less frequently accom- 
panied with a large amount of wasteful ex- 
penditure. 

England is the land of traditions, but few of 
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our traditions are more superstitiously observed 
than that which has been handed down from 
the* remote period of our history, when even 
among the upper classes of society the daily 
meal was an uncertain blessing, when they who 
tendered it were rightly deemed to exercise the 
virtue of hospitality, and for its realisation a 
special thanksgiving was meetly offered up. 
Whilst the reason for the practice has happily 
long since passed away, the traditional feeling 
still remains, that on every occasion, however 
misplaced, this so-called hospitality ought to be 
exercised, and to this duty our social delusions 
have added the further requisition, that the 
entertainment ought to be of the costliest de- 
scription, not that the actual circumstances of 
the host justify, but that is consistent with the 
means of that class in which he would aspire to 
be enrolled. The consequence is, that before 

* A more recent illustration of this state of things is 
found in the history of the Scottish Border, where we 
read that the chieftain's spurs were occasionally dished 
up to evince the necessity for a foray. 
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the torch of science can be lighted^ s^rVaiitfl 
must illuminate rooms ; before wit can sparkle^ 
diamonds and emeralds must be clasped on; 
before honeyed words can drop from the 
lips of the sage^ ices and champagne mudt be 
dispensed. Whether or not^ as the Roman 
poet complains^ the introduction of corporeal 
appliances ''affigit humi divinaB particulam 
aurse/' the question which concerns us is, 
how does the practice of inseparably linking 
costly comestibles to social intercourse affect 
those whose means do not warrant the outlay 
which they require^ and how does this practice 
diminish the supplies^ and misdirect the efforts 
which would otherwise serve to feed the neces- 
sities of the indigent. It is quite certain that» 
from the consequences of a traditional and now 
irrational custom^ there often, and perhaps 
generally, lie hid that accumulated knowledge 
and cultivated eloquence which, under the 
influence of other opinions^ might illuminate 
our society with the brightest and most diffusive 
lustre, and that our reunions are, consequently, 
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aometimes pronounced to be at once needlessly 
expensive^ and hopelessly insipid, by those who 
have been accustomed to the easy habits and the 
intellectual intercourse of continental society. 
It is not less certain that among the scenes 
which frequently accompany this substitution 
of parade for friendly communion, the extremes 
of wealth and want are seen in the closest con- 
tiguity, and their contrast is exhibited in the 
most appalling colours. 

It is only natural that whilst the pleasures 
of society are thus often cultivated without 
much success by our upper classes, although 
at the cost of much wasteful consumption^ 
amongst our lower classes there is found 
a less successful improvement of opportuni? 
ties, and a more lavish expenditure of means. 
Why does a stream of population constantly 
flow from our country districts to our towns, 
whilst it scarcely ever happens that an opera- 
tive voluntarily leaves a town to seek a country 
employment ? Why do persons bom and bred 
in an exhilarating atmosphere, among expansive 
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scenes^ under genial influences, gladlj fly from 
them to live and die amongst dead walls, in a 
polluted air, under a murky sky ? Every one 
knows it is chiefly because the opportunities 
of social intercourse are generally found by the 
mass of mankind to be more productive of 
pleasure than the charms of inanimate nature. 
Why do unmarried labourers throng during 
their unoccupied hours to the " corner" of the 
village street, and when bad weather or night- 
fall intervene, adjourn to the temptations, of 
the beer-shop or the public-house? Why do 
unmarried operatives, if not found in similar 
abysses of means and morals, seek for social 
intercourse at such resorts as cheap theatres 
and balls ? Every one knows it is chiefly be- 
cause man is by nature gregarious; because 
not only is fire struck by contact from the 
hardest natures, but when the labourer has 
been isolated during long hours of work, fel- 
lowship, communication, and sympathy become 
almost imperatively necessary. 
. Let this fact be only avowed as it exists, and 
the remedy is already half provided. Let it not 
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be confessed as a disgrace^ but avowed as a law 
of human nature^ that human beings all want' 
society; that our countrymen, of whatever^ 
class, if in a less degree than other nations, yet 
still want it, and rejoice in it Englishmen 
often strive to hide the better part of their 
nature, and would sometimes wish to be 
thought guilty of a fault rather than to be 
suspected of a weakness. Were this want not 
to be disguised under the semblance of such 
propensities as a love of drinking, a love of gam*- 
bling, a love of gaiety, and the like, but to 
be avowed without shame, reasonable means 
would soon be taken to meet it. Since guilds 
and fraternities have disappeared from our 
towns, and farm-labourers have commonly 
ceased to live in the houses of their employers, 
the urgency of this necessity has been most 
deeply felt. Were its existence to be openly 
recognised, and special means to be employed 
to satisfy it, we should probably find that by 
no other means could an equal amount of in- 
nocent gratification be purchased at the same 
price. 
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Little more would be required than roomB 
of easy access^ suited to the circumstances 
of each locality^ and professedly devoted to 
the purposes of social recreation and amuse- 
ment, in order to furnish not only a re- 
treat from dreaded temptations, but also a fer- 
tile source of pleasure and of profit* Nature 
has provided, with respect fo our know- 
ledge as with respect to our commodities, 
that each of the parties to every prudent 
exchange shall profit by the transaction. 
Should the interchange of ideas resulting from 
this natural provision not be found sufi&cient, 
inexpensive ways and means might easily 
be devised to supply the deficiency. The Ori- 
entalist, from time immemorial, has loved to 
listen to storyrtellers ; our own princes used 
formerly to apply for tales to their jesters; 
readers might in these days easily be found 
who would lend life to the silent page for the 
benefit of th^se who cannot read with a full 
understanding ; or harmless games might serve 
to supply active occupation, and to stimulate 
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interest. There will probably be much variety 
of opinion as to the best means of satisfying 
this great want, but the fact on which we h^re 
insist is incontrovertible, that civilised man 
must and will have an interchange of thoughts 
and feelings not less than an interchange of com- 
modities, and that this want, if rightly under- 
stood, can be satisfied at a tithe of the outlay now 
wasted in places of public, and often profligate, 
entertainment; whilst if the right means of 
satisfying it be not understood, it will continue 
to be satisfied by other means, at whatever 
cost, and with whatever sacrifice of comfort 
and happiness. We must add, so long as our 
present opinions concerning Political-economy 
continue to be in the ascendant, this course of 
conduct will be much increased by the belief 
that its consequences conduce to the good of 
trade, and that its adoption evinces liberality, 
generosity, and patriotism. 

One of the principal causes that the social 
interchange of thoughts and feelings amongst 
our lower classes is carried on thus imperfectly, 
O 
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or is attended with deplorable drcumstances, k 
doubtless to be found in the admitted fiust^ that 
the skilled production of thoughts and feelings^ 
if such may be called the cultivation and ela- 
boration of the mind which constitute the woik 
of education^ is usually conducted by us with 
but little success. This is not the place to 
plunge into the deluge of arguments which the 
dark mysteries of our national education have 
evoked ; but it may be opportune to remark herei 
that the failure of all the attempts of Government 
to educate the people worthily, the inefficacy 
of an unprecedented amount of money, care, 
and discussion bestowed on this subject, may be 
traced to the same cause to which we have 
traced the faults and failures of our whole sys- 
tem of Political-economy — the unwillingness 
which exists in this country to apply a know- 
ledge of the principles of the human mind to 
the practical arts of observing its processes, and 
of regulating their results. So long as this 
branch of knowledge shall be neglected, so long 
will our practitioners in educational and poli- 
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tical art be like an engineer without a know" 
ledge of gravitation, a chemist without a know* 
ledge of elective affinity, a physician without 
a knowledge of the anatomy of the human 
frame. 

See what a course is now pursued in our 
National Schools under the latest and most ap- 
proved system of instruction. Books ought to 
be, to the generality of mankind, but A, B, Cs 
of a larger growth — an alphabet which is to 
teach them to read the great languf^e of Na- 
ture. Yet books, and book learning, books 
learnt in order to learn other books, form, in 
nearly every case, the highest end and aim of 
all that is offered to the minds of our intelli- 
gent working classes. An acquaintance with 
the history of kings and queens who died cen- 
turies ago, with places hundreds and thousands 
of miles distant from them, with plants and 
animals which they will probably never see, 
constitutes the most approved food, even the 
milk for babes, which Privy Councillors and 
Committees on Education provide, and expect 
o 2 
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to see swallowed with avidity, and consider to 
be all sufficient for the moral strength and 
satisfaction of those who read with difficulty 
now, and will probably not read at all hereafter, 
but who are keenly alive to the natural objects 
which meet their senses, and are anxious to 
reap every advantage that can be derived from 
a knowledge of their properties. The prin- 
ciples of infant education are now properly 
understood, and are sometimes carried into 
practice in a manner that mental philosophy 
cannot but approve; ideas, for instance, are 
systematically fixed in the memory by means of 
pleasing associations, and habit and method are 
purposely not prescribed by the teacher, but 
are left to be imbibed from the company of 
playmates. But here philosophy usually ends, 
and conventionalism begins. In National 
Schools such knowledge ought undoubtedly to 
he given, in the first instance, as is most pro-p 
ductive of amusement, and most replete with 
immediate profit ; when the value of learning 
has been thoroughly felt, and a taste for know- 
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ledge has been acquired, it is time enough to 
begin the exposition of that kind of knowledge 
which confers no pleasure, and of which the 
profit is not immediately and distinctly percep- 
tible. It is clear, also, that no interval of time 
should be suffered to elapse between the labour 
and its reward ; young hounds are blooded to 
the chase at the moment of trial and success, 
and not after they return home. School feasts 
and school prizes, given in defiance of this prin- 
ciple, whatever outward manifestations they 
may engender, commonly produce but little 
moral effect, and are indeed frequently regarded, 
both by parents and children, as offering but 
an illogical comment on the text that ^^ wisdom 
is pleasant in all her ways." 

If the precepts of mental philosophy were to 
be followed, it would not be difficult so to order 
the march of that knowledge which our work- 
ing classes require, that the pleasure of the 
exercise should at first be felt, more than the 
difficulty of the exertion. If, for instance, 
pupils were to be taught the natural laws and 
o 3 
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conditions which determine the character of the 
district in which they live, whether town, or 
country, manufacturing or commercial, mining, 
agricultural, or pastoral, in such a manner as to 
give them the means of deriving pleasure or 
profit from (nrcumstances which frequently fidl 
imder their observation, the poor would soon 
cease to entertain that feeling of secret con- 
tempt which their practical wisdom at present 
so often attaches to every kind of book-learning 
beyond reading, writings and arithmetic Why 
should not the children of each locality be 
allowed to taste of the fruit of near and com- 
mon knowledge, before they are required to 
become acquainted with distant objects, and to 
draw remote conclusions ? Is not tiie intelli- 
genoe of the young peasant able to appreciate 
the wonders of animal and of vegetable life, to 
understand with pleasure the changes of the 
caterpillar the chrysalis and the butterfly, the 
ways of snails and spiders, ants and aphides, 
and the wondrous economy of the bee-hive? 
Do not the structure and functions of do* 
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mestic animals^ their diseases and the means of 
preventing or curing them, — the circulation of 
the sap of plants, their deposit of bark, their 
succession of bud, and flower, fruit, and seed, 
and the practices of sowing, budding, grafting 
and pruning them, — the constituents of every 
hedgcHside fruit, the staple of wine and vi- 
negar, — the constituents of milk, and the 
practices of breaking the pellicles of one to 
constitute butter, and of neutralising the sol- 
vents of another to precipitate cheese, — fill a 
page in the book of nature which, if written in 
easy language, might be read with delight, and 
stimulate a thirst for further knowledge in those 
who are placed among natural objects of this 
description ? 

Why should not the children of those 
who live near the sea learn to construe intel- 
ligently the circumstances which fall under 
their observation ? The ebb and flow of the 
tides, the build of ships and their powers of 
sailing, the fabrication of nets and tackle, the 
shapes and habits of each sort of fish and the 
o4 
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uses of their different parts, the instincts of the 
outtle-fish and the hermit crab, the organisation 
of the sea-anemone, and the jelly-fish, the 
fairy-purse, and the bladder-fucus, with the 
conformation and the colouring of each shell, are 
but specimens of a large class of subjects which 
always afford pleasure to childhood when illu- 
itiinated by knowledge. 

Why should not the youth of our towns 
learn at school to understand those natural 
objects which habitually fall under their ob- 
servation? Around them are displayed in- 
numerable works of art, which, instead of being 
regarded as dark mysteries, might become 
causes of endless wonder and delight; or if 
the works of men's hands should be judged to 
afford less vivid and less improving sources of 
pleasure than the workings of Nature, even 
here the judicious instructor might have occa- 
sion to find " sermons in stones," that would be 
listened to both with pleasure and with advan- 
tage, and to use the light of knowledge to 
transform the "weeds" of cities into "wild 
flowers." In the surrounding circumstances of 
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the dullest street^ on the dullest day^ the little 
wanderer might be taught to see bright visions 
of past and present power^ — as he casts his 
eye on the pavement^ he might be enabled to 
discern in the plane flag yestiges of that ancient 
lake from whose waters it received its smooth 
particles and level surface — in the knotty kerb- 
stone he might trace the work of telluric 
fires, — in the globular drops which hang from 
the railings he might see the agency of the forces 
which made the world so round — in the clouds 
flying over head, cumulous, stratous, or cir- 
rhous, he might observe the skyey influences of 
heat and cold, wind and electricity, — or should 
he feel pleasure in the dreams of history, he 
might draw from the walls of brick many 
thoughts of the walls of Babylon with all their 
recent disclosures, or of the Egyptian bondage, 
or of the Roman rule in Britain — from the 
mortar he might draw bright imaginings of that 
wondrous unknown chemist who first taught 
men to discard ** the pitchy slime," and to knit 
their walls with bands of rock — from the 
names written over each shop he might, by the 
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help of etymology, draw many hiBtoric mus- 
ings, — from Smith, he might be led to think of 
the smiters, the stalwart workers in wood and 
metal, the chief caste among the aborigines of 
our race ; from Archer, of the companions of 
bold Robin Hood ; from Pringle, of the pil- 
grims who heard the words of Peter the Her- 
mit, and trod in the steps of the Crusaders — 
from innumerable objects such as these he 
might drink deep of the fount of association, 
until he should turn away satiated with the 
pleasure which well-chosen knowledge enables 
all to draw from circumstances which '^they 
who run may read." 

In whatever mamier it is to be accomplished, 
learning must be made at the outset both 
pleasant and profitable to the children of the 
poor; — knowledge must be made its own im- 
mediate reward, or it will never be widely 
difiused in this country, where, as must always 
be the case, compulsory measures cannot be 
adopted to enforce the education of the people. 
It may be necessary for the children of the rich 
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to swallow tasteless or repulsive learning ; they 
may calculate on future opportunities of tasting 
its sweets; although it might be found that 
our seats of learning would be more respected 
were the advantages of knowledge more fre- 
quently made evident to the students, by 
other means than adventitious prizes, and the 
pecuniary endowments of scholarships and 
fellowships. But with respect to the education 
of the people the case is widely different ; facts 
such as those to which we have alluded may, 
perhaps, be learned sooner or later, but their 
acquisition must be prejudicial, instead of con- 
ducive to the cause of systematic education, if 
they are acquired in consequence, not of 
attendance at, but of absence from school* 
^^ Begular attendance " and book learning are 
everywhere fighting a battle, and hitherto with 
little real success, against casual attendance and 
out-of-doors experience ; it would be well were 
the former not only to be better armed, but 
armed with weapons taken from the latter. 
Nor would it be found that sacred truths 
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would be heard with less reverence, or reoeiTed 
with less faith from lips accnstomed to impart 
conclusive evidence, that all truth is greats and 
that all knowledge is power. 

Nature provides liberally for the young ; . for 
the young plant, albumen; for the young animal, 
milk ; for the young mind, pleasant novelties : if 
we desire to cultivate and to disseminate know- 
ledge, we must apply mental means to mental 
conditions, with the same care with which, in 
order to grow and propagate plants and animals, 
we apply physical means to physical conditions. 
Working and studying are not processes that 
can ever be carried on simultaneously in after 
life with real success. The great advantage 
which an untaught mind of native vigour 
possesses, in approaching subjects that have 
been treated erroneously, may occasionally 
give to an uneducated observer the faculty of 
discerning faults, and the opportunity of in- 
troducing startling improvements ; but however 
beneficial a change of employment may be 
found to be, for the purposes of recreation and 
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amusement; the student will never be a hearty 
labourer^ nor the labourer a hearty student, 
because in each case nervous energy has already 
been partially exhausted. With respect to the 
whole of this important subject, it must be 
again repeated, that it is only by the early 
cultivation of youthful minds, under the gui- 
dance of the principles of human nature, that 
our production of moral and intellectual wealth 
can be made to accord with our production of 
material wealth. If national predilections forbid 
us to apply this branch of learning to the work 
of education, we must be content to exhibit 
that strange contrast which all Europe beholds 
with astonishment, between the results of the 
mechanical and chemical processes that are em* 
ployed in our agriculture, our manufactures, 
our commerce, and the results of the processes 
by which we attempt to educe and to organise 
the mental capabilities of our people, and to 
make them available for the service of the 
country. 
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CHAP. X 

Tju tasBiet, cf vUdk we IsKre been 
tiiie fiKXttlfestareiiy sreoor own: die legidsthre 
meaaurei sre priiMapaJlythewcgkcf oqrhaiidg; 
tiie dul J (MsaKtioes are anxiiid and about each 
qI itf ; their ecmaequeiicea camiot be diwniwRfd 
from the memory a« if portrayed in the annab 
of paat generatioiui^ or represented in the 
images of romance, but enst, and will continue 
to existi haunting our paths, and obstructing 
our progress, until earnest minds and ready 
bands bo applied to remove them. To erase 
these evils from among our social aspects, — to 
mend in this respect the manners of our age, — 
is an object which would undoubtedly be 
ftiiisiblos wore ])hiIoaophical truth to be taken 
up in a froo and bold spirit, diffused in our con- 
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versation, practised in our daily economy, and 
supported by our votes and influence; this 
object must therefore be numbered among the 
things that are done, or that are left undone^ 
through the use or through the neglect of 
talents, for the employment of which we are 
responsible. A want of one quality alone is 
likely to retard or to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, — a want of moral cou- 
rage ; courage to face public opinion ; courage 
in the learned to face the taunts and ridicule of 
the majority of the learned and of their 
organs ; courage in the rich to rebut the impu- 
tation of selfishness, little-mindedness, avarice ; 
courage in the poor to bear the charge of 
singularity, meanness ; courage in all classes 
to risk the loss of that which was the scorn 
of the great men of antiquity, but which 
is the idol of our days, — the loss of popu- 
larity. If, from the dread of a wounded sen- 
sibility, we are willing to allow the miseries 
caused by our vicious system of Political-eco- 
nomy to continue — to be contented when we 
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witness panics and convulsions, strike and 
lock-outs — to persuade ourselves that these are 
the normal and necessary incidents of good 
government, — and to be satisfied when we find 
ourselves the contemporaries, the fellow-citizens, 
the near neighbours of the principal actors in 
such scenes as ''The silk weaver's home,"* 
" The home of the dock labourer," « The 
needlewomen's home," " The sweaters' homes," 
•*The lumper's home," "The homes of the 
people in Jacob's Island," — we have our reward. 
If not, if we choose the better part, the way is 
open ; no privileges of sex, talent, or fortune 
are requisite to qualify those who wish to join 
in the good work, but each, according to 
his or her several ability, may lead or join 
the Crusade against the lethargic doctrines of 
State policy, and the noxious ordering of pri- 
vate expenditure, which have their rise in the 
tenets of Political-economy that are at present 
accepted amongst us. 

* Meliora^ p. 264. 
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In dealing pracdcaliy with this subject, it 
will probably be felt that the first difficulty is 
to know how to dispose of the so-called defini- 
tions and laws, or, to name them aright, the 
ideal abstractions of our existing science. The 
fact cannot be overlooked that a number of 
imaginary principles, relating to a subject of 
the highest importance, have been authori- 
tatively announced, have found their way into 
our language and literature, and have struck root 
among our most cherished elements of phi- 
losophy. It is true that the number of vo- 
taries who have undertaken to expound these 
mysterious tenets is very smalL They who 
are acquainted with our Universities know best 
how limited a circle there profess to be initiated 
in these dogmas. All who read our debates 
know how seldom these oracles are there ap- 
pealed to. But still we succumb to their dread 
influence, in framing our laws, and in regulating 
our daily practices, the more readily, perhaps, 
because it is so little understood, the more 
hopelessly, because it is derived from a great 

F 
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number and variety of principles, amongst which, 
when we seek the truth, it evades our grasp and 
eludes our understanding, like those religious 
creeds that find safety, not in their strength, but 
in their flexibility and lubricity. 

What, then, are we to do with these dark 
powers, these mysterious rulers of nature, when 
we would occupy the province of action in which 
they are believed to be omnipotent ? It was a 
sensible practice of the ancient Bomans, when 
they annexed a new province to the empire, and 
desired to gain the affections of its inhabitants, 
to admit the superstitions of the country to a 
place in their Pantheon. Cannot we intro- 
duce some of the vital principles of modem Po- 
litical-economy to a place among the deified 
abstractions of ancient philosophy ? They have 
done good service in their time; they have 
spared the trouble which would have been re- 
quisite for the investigation of very difficult 
laws of nature ; they have accounted for many 
mysteries ; they have gained for their votaries 
celebrity, and sometimes power. Let the re- 
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gions of mythology be opened to them, and let 
high Olympus be enlivened with their presence. 
" Raw materials " may be placed by the side of 
Chaos ; Labour, productive and unproductive*, 
warring against, and consuming its offspring 
Capital, may sympathise with Saturn ; Capital, 
fixed and circulating, may join the ^^ back- 
flowing river" Oceanus; Value, the daughter 
of Labour, springing forth armed from a mys- 
terious birth, may aspire to the society of Mi- 
nerva ; Demand f and Supply may find asso- 
ciates in Cupid and Psyche; Price, in all 
its pleasant variety of character. Real and No- 
minal, Natural and Market Price, may imitate 

*• An attribute apparently difficult to determine 
'^ Smith makes no scruple about admitting the just title 
of the workmen employed to repair a steam-engine to be 
enrolled in the productive class ; and yet he would place 
a physician who had been instrumental in saving the life 
of Arkwright or Watt among those who are unproduc- 
tive." — MaccuUocKs Political Economy^ p. 587. 

f A power partly mental or spiritual, and partly mate- 
riaL *' Two things are necessary to constitute a demand : 
first, a wish for a commodity ; secondly, an equivalent to 
give for it.'* — James MUTs Political Mconomy^ p. 228. 
p 2 
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the transformations of Proteos; the Laws of 
Profit, of Wages, of Rent, may follow Plutus, 
Vulcan, Ceres ; — all the Principles, in short, 
of Economics of whatever denomination, may, 
perhaps, find a place among the Powers of 
Heathenism, and when thus inaugurated may 
become the subjects of mythic dramas, or the 
originals of pictures and statues, and may thus 
eventually afford to our descendants an agree* 
able means of commenting on the methods by 
which we in our day attempt to account 
for natural occurrences. Whether, however, 
through these, or through any other means, it 
is only prudent to conciliate, in the first in- 
stance, the sympathies of all who venerate these 
so-called Laws, in order that we may be suf- 
fered to make use of our natural reason, whilst 
investigating the important problems, and ad- 
ministering to the sad necessities of our econo- 
mic condition. 

The methods which, when the ground has 
been thus cleared, we may adopt in order to 
rear a better system, or to set the example of 
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a better practice, are evidently as many and as 
different as are our means, our occupations, and 
our abilities. In the preceding pages a variety 
of topics has been presented to the reader, 
notwithstanding the risk of sometimes offend- 
ing by a dry exposition of abstract prin- 
ciples, and at other times of incurring ridicule 
by enlarging obtrusively on fiuniliar customs and 
observances, because such a mode of treating the 
subject has seemed to be the best calculated to 
effect a reformation of our economic creed. 
Every one, probably, who has had occasion to 
listen to studied discourses, has sometimes found 
that various circumstances have incidentally oc- 
curred to his mind, insignificant perhaps in them- 
selves, but producing, when combined t(^ether, 
a greater effect on his opinions than the weari- 
some array of logical expositions and rhetorical 
arguments. It is hoped that such has been the 
effect of our observations, that they have been 
found rather suggestive than conclusive, and 
that, principally from the consideration of cir- 
cumstances already within the reader's know- 
p 3 
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ledge, a general impression has been produced 
that all is not as it should be, in the notions 
which we at present commonly entertain re- 
specting Political-economy* I£ this be so, the 
modes of relief applicable to the cure of these 
evils will not be limited to those facts from 
which our arguments have been adduced, but 
will be as many and as various as the facts that 
are within the knowledge, and the means that 
are within the grasp, of every humane and 
patriotic inquirer. 

As a preliminary, however, to the formation 
of more correct opinions, and the performance of 
more beneficial actions, in connection with thb 
subject, it is essential that we all take up a 
right position, that we quit mentally our places 
within the sphere of the community, losing 
sight of each separate individual trade, profes- 
sion, or interest of whatever denomination, and 
grasping in one comprehensive view the great 
object — our national prosperity. If we would 
advance the interest of the whole, we must, 
anomalous as it may appear, disregard the sepa* 
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rate interest of each of its parts. The old fable 
of the belly and the members has often been 
cited, to show the folly of neglecting any branch 
of an organised community ; the same simili- 
tude might, with a very slight change of cir- 
cumstances, be applied to show the folly of fos- 
tering any single branch independently of the 
others. It is only by placing ourselves in the 
right position for observing the well-being of a 
nation that this can be clearly seen, and this 
position we have accordingly attempted to ex- 
emplify by the supposed case of a patriarchal 
economist, by whom the production, the con- 
sumption, and the distribution of wealth by a 
whole community would be seen in one point 
of view, and by whom the wants of the com- 
munity would be regarded in the same just and 
loving spirit in which we are taught to regard 
the wants of domestic life by the dictates of 
natural affection. 

There is nothing, it will be observed, in this 
necessity for considering the whole body of the 
community, instead of an isolated fraction of it, 
p 4 
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that renders more dif&cult the exercise of sound 
judgment, or the indulgence of humane feel- 
ings in administering to anj part of our public 
taxation or our private expenditure. In little 
matters, as well as in great matters, the right 
position, if not at first, at least after a short 
time, is commonly the eanest, as well as the 
most commanding. When we are removed 
mentally, as when we are removed bodily, to a 
distance from the object which we contemplate, 
it is often found not only that we have a com- 
plete view, but also that distance lends en- 
chantment to it. Thus, when we are prompted 
to make, or to join in making, a wasteful dis- 
play for the benefit of a certain class of shop* 
keepers, to purchase highly wrought and 
elaborated goods for the encouragement of a 
certain branch of manufactures, to keep large 
establishments for the employment of numerous 
domestics, or in a thousand other ways to foster 
by means of expenditure isolated branches of 
the industrial community, it is not more difiS- 
cult, whilst, on the other hand, it confers a 
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more conscious sense of extended power^ of 
generous patriotism, of liberal philanthropy, to 
look at the whole than to look at some of its 
parts. We can then clearly discern that it 
never can be useful to waste, to consume, or to 
procure the application of human labour to ob- 
jects which produce no proportionate degree of 
utility or satisfaction. We can perceive that all 
who are maintained, under whatever pretext, 
without helping to produce the necessaries of 
life, must be fed, and housed, and apparelled 
by the labour of others who produce these com- 
modities, and that the larger the number of the 
former, the harder must be the work and the 
more wretched the remuneration of the latter. 
We can rise up superior to the short-sighted 
charity of those who, while wasting our com- 
mon stock, misapplying active labour, or keep- 
ing labour which might be active in inactivity, 
through their expenditure of the bulk of their 
fortunes, claim our applause if they employ the 
remainder in taking again from the commpn 
stock, to give to those whom they have so 
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largely contributed to render helpless and ino- 
perative, to the ragged child of overworked and 
bmtalised parents, to the female castaway, or 
to the victim of sickness and premature age. 
When we stand on a height above the vortex 
of popular errors, the cries of contending in- 
terests, and the claims of personal considera- 
tion, we may easily see that, whilst in order to 
win the respect and the obedience of frail 
humanity, it is politic to decorate executive, 
legislative, magisterial, or whatever other autho- 
rity is rightly placed over the people, for those 
who have wealth without power to make rival 
exhibitions of costly display, is to array them, 
selves in borrowed plumes, that derogate from 
the privilege of those to whom distinction is 
due, and .to accomplish this purpose by means 
which cruelly aggravate our rural poverty, and 
our urban destitution. 

It must be admitted, however, that pecidiar 
danger is incurred by those whose object it is 
rather to indulge in philosophical speculation, or 
to form theories of legislation, than to regulate 
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their private conduct, or to influence that of 
others, when they take up a position that se- 
gregates them from the ties of individual feel- 
ing, and from the claims of personal and party 
interest. Removed from the promptings of 
these natural instincts, they must trust to the 
guidance of pure reason; if this serve them 
truly, they will be led by the highest autho- 
rity ; if otherwise, they will be without a guide. 
It is proved by experience that no greater 
temptation can be ofiered to the philosophic 
inquirer than the temptation of fancying that 
he sees, and of believing that he may venture 
to announce, the existence of a law of nature 
hitherto unknown ; no fancied discovery gives 
greater pleasure, no imaginary possession is 
surrendered with more reluctance. The whole 
history of philosophy discloses a series of pre- 
mature attempts on the part of its votaries to 
persuade, and sometime to enforce, a belief in 
such laws. In Political-economy the " law of 
supply and demand," and the " law of popula- 
tion," may be instanced as specimens of so- 
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called laws, which, instead of being treated as 
mere tendencies, and caotioiisly pointed oat as 
indefinite approximations to trnth, have been 
announced with all the pomp and circunistance, 
and acted on with all the confidence* which 
rightly belongs to proved laws of nature.* 

It has conunonly happened that when prin- 
ciples snch as these have been applied to 
practice, and the practice has been found to do 
more harm than good, the practitioners have 
exclaimed, in obedience to the promptings of 
natural disappoiatment, *' laissez-faire — the 
matter clearly passes the bounds of human rea- 

* I believe that the theories of Malthus and Bicardo, 
which have for some time reigned paramount in the 
English School of Political-economj, have not generallj 
found acceptance in the United States. There is an 
obvious explanation of this circumstance, which I am 
inclined to regard as the true one — the theories in 
question are not found to square with the facta pre- 
sented bj the new world. This circumstance in 

itself appears to me to afford a strong presumption against 
their truth ; for the laws of Political-economj, properly 
so called, must be of universal application." — Populatum 
and Capital, Preface, Richards. 
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SOD — the dictates of the most profound truth 
show that we can only do harm by interfering 
with the provisions of nature — let us do 
nothing, and leave things alone." It has rarely 
occurred to such hasty lovers of philosophy to 
reflect^ that there may be truths more profound 
than any of those which they have discovered. 
When the Hindoo abandons a sick parent on 
the banks of the Ganges, or a Chinese Emperor 
counsels his subjects to have nothing to do 
with any form of religion, each doubtless be* 
lieves that he is a wise advocate of do-nothing- 
ism, but we know how injuriously the conditions 
of physical and of spiritual welfare are thus 
treated. We know also in what a position 
Political-eoonomists place us, when they as- 
sume for a garb this elaborate neglige^ and pro-^ 
nounce otium cum dignitate to be consistent 
with, or necessary for, the government of a 
mighty nation ? They tell us, and tell us truly, 
that there are immutable laws of nature which 
govern the subject-matter of Political-economy. 
It is impossible to glance at the returns ex- 
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bibited In statistical tables under the different 
beads of Consumption, Importation, Exporta- 
tion, Post Office, Biulways, and the like^ with- 
out feeling convinced^ that the recurrence of 
the phenomena recorded is governed by fixed 
principles, producing movements which, when 
viewed on a large scale, are seen to be r^ular 
and uniform. We must therefore believe in 
the existence of fixed natural laws of Political- 
economy. Again, they tell us, and tell us 
truly, that, if we would aspire to make use of 
these general principles, we must frame general 
rules, whether for the guidance of imperial 
legislation or of private conduct, without re- 
gard to isolated cases of hardship, which, 
through the imperfection of all human art, 
must and will occur. But when they have 
thus induced us to abstain from exercising our 
natural powers of judgment, and have secured 
our acquiescence in the application of some 
general rules, of what character are the rules 
which they call on us to follow, and to what a 
position do these lead us? Instead of clear 
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and exact truths they give us mere flickering 
shadows of truth, and leave us ahnost in dark- 
ness, or thej deliberately turn us adrift on an 
ocean without chart or compass, and say, ^^ leave 
things alone — you are afloat on a running 
stream, which, without any care on your part, 
will surely and steadily carry you on in the 
right direction — you have the law of popula- 
tion, or the law of supply and demand for your 
guide* — what more can you require for the 
care of your dearest interests, or as a gua- 
rantee for the health, the happiness, the very 
existence of your poor and dependant popu- 
lation ? 

This is the danger which the lover of philoso- 
phical theory has to encounter when he takes up a 
position at a distance from the personal feelings 
and instincts of human nature — the danger of 
being hurried on by hasty generalisation, of 

♦ Quarterly Review^ 1855, p. 413. The Charities ajud 
the Poor of London, ''But what has taken place is in exact 
conformity with the laws which regulate supply and 
demand." 
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being misled by laws existing only in ^ima^-* 
nation, and not based on the evidence of the 
senses. As the unsdentific Political-economist 
incurs the risk of not separating himself suffi- 
ciently from the objects of every-day life to be 
enabled to look at the community as a whole, 
the scientific Political-economist incurs the 
opposite danger, of forgetting human nature 
itself in his zeal for the propagation of abstract 
Laws. Between these, however, the Scylla 
and Charybdis of our subject, there is room 
enough for all of us to take up our appointed 
stations. The unscientific Political-economist 
will find little difficulty in following proper 
guidance whenever it shall be ofiered, but for 
those who profess to lead there is but one 
means of success ** a conviction, that if ^' the 
proper study of mankind is man,'' most emphati- 
cally is it the proper study of all who in any 
way assume to influence the physical welfare of 
mankind, and that such must consent to seek 
for, if they have not yet acquired, a knowledge 
of those branches of philosophy which explain 
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the mysteries of man's mind and body — the 
wants and wishes^ the senses and feelings, the 
thoughts and emotions of his invisible nature, 
and that visible machinery of receptacles and 
organs with which they are so intimately con 
nected. 

When a right position has been occupied by 
Political-economists, and the delusions which 
naturally beset those who occupy the highest 
station have been foreseen and provided against, 
there can be little doubt that each of us will be 
enabled, in our proper spheres, to act with con- 
fidence and with vigour, and to ameliorate in 
some degree the social condition of England. 
Should a change in the manners and habits of 
our upper and middle classes be found im- 
practicable, or should the change not be found 
sufficiently instrumental in raising the condition 
of our lowest classes, the aid of a higher power 
might be required, and legal measures might 
have to be applied with a cautious hand, and 
with a careful regard for the wants and the 
weaknesses of our social condition. It is 
Q 
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obvious^ however^ that nothing would, in snch 
a case, tend more to defeat the object of 
legislation, than any measure at all approaching 
to the character of a sumptuary law. Laws 
prohibiting practices which they cannot pre- 
vent only furnish them with the means of 
triumph; like defeated conspirades, such laws 
even serve to inspire with new confidence those 
against whom they are directed. Were false- 
hood ever to be prohibited by law, there can 
be little doubt that the moral power by which 
it is now restrained would be in a great measure 
abrogated ; whilst the legal penalty, being easily 
evaded, would infuse into that " mixture " which, 
as Bacon tells us, '^doth ever add pleasure," 
the stimulating zest of a victory over a superior 
and obtrusive power. There can be little doubt 
that wasteful practices formerly received a sti- 
mulus» both in tMs and other countries, from 
the circumstance that laws which must ever be 
inoperative were directed against them. 

It is not, therefore, the force of prohibition, 
but rather the winning influences of taxation 
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that would, in this case, be employed, and these 
would be dkected by a wish, not to satisfy the 
claims of an imaginary equality, still less to 
gratify the possessors of a certain kind of pro- 
perty, or the directors of certain branches of 
industry, but to aid or to trwn those who 
cannot change their nature, and who by nature 
require to be aided or to be trained; as, for 
example, to aid women, who cannot cease to be 
women, but who, if exposed to competition with 
men, must ever be unfittingly occupied, and 
scantily remunerated, or to train children who 
require to be trained, but who, if suffered to 
receive wages, must ever be prematurely set to 
labour. Should it be found that measures of 
this character would not suffice, but that the 
languor everywhere perceptible in the functions 
of Distribution, coupled with a morbid and mis- 
directed activity in the functions of Production, 
must receive more active treatment, it needs 
but little foresight to discern that foremost 
among the measures for ameliorating the con- 
dition of £ngland would stand measures affect- 
q2 
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ing the integrity of testamentary and hereditary 
successions. 

But it may be hoped that, without any fur- 
ther change in our laws * than the applica- 
tion of financial measures to specific defects in 
our social organisation^ the opinions of the 
wealthy respecting the proper employment of 
wealth will eventually be so modified as to effect, 
though indirectly, a vital change in the con- 
dition of the lowest ranks of our working classes. 
In our days customs are more powerful than 
laws, example has more followers than precept. 
Were it to be taught by high example, and to 
become an admitted axiom, that to accumulate 
is more patriotic than to consume, or, in other 
words, that to save is more philanthropic than 

* It is painful to observe that the enormous influence 
of our taxation, under its latest adjustment, whilst it dis' 
courages accumulation, encourages expenditure, and, 
most of all, expenditure on unproductive labour and 
deleterious objects ; witness the imposition of a heavy 
Property tax, with a diminution of taxes on male 
servants and carriages, and of duties on wines, ardent 
spirits, and playing cards. 
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to spends an ever increasing amount of capital 
would flow into new channels of reproductive in- 
dustry, and a constantly multiplying stock would 
be provided of the things most necessary for the 
maintenance and the employment of the labour- 
ing poor — a stock as much larger than the 
aggregate funds of all our Charities, as the 
sums which are usually spent on superfluities 
are larger than the sums which are usually de- 
voted to private benevolence. It is impossible 
to read the signs of the times without observing 
that public opinion, the instinctive forerunner 
and herald of demonstrative knowledge, is gra- 
dually bending the thoughts and habits of the 
affluent in this direction. It is, now, not un- 
common to hear the vendors of luxuries la- 
ment that there is at the present day a perfect 
mania for economy ; if this be so, the cause of 
their complaint is, undoubtedly, in a great de- 
gree owing to the circumstance, that the ma- 
jority of thinking minds find it impossible to 
reconcile the extensive application of labour to 
the production of objects of luxury, with the 

Q 3 
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almost destitute condition of laige masBes ct 
population. If this natural feeling, instfad of 
being, as at present, confounded by the press- 
ing claims of near and conflicting mterests, 
should be led by knowledge to occapy that 
high position whence '' the general good" can be 
seen in one point of yiew; and still more, if, 
instead of being opposed and rebuked, it should 
be encouraged and supported by the precepts of 
those who speak with authority on the subject 
of Political-economy, our cities would doubt- 
less present an altered appearance ; there would 
indeed be fewer glaring shops, fewer prepos- 
terous articles of dress, fewer superfluities of 
all kinds, with the absence, perhaps, of some 
objects which would deserve regret, were it 
not that mankind must live by labour, and 
that our labour is all too little for our wants ; 
but there would also be an absence of crowded 
garrets and cellars, of cruelly protracted work, 
of miserably insufficient pay, and of all that 
constitutes the worst features in the social con- 
dition of England, 
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Among the less extensive, but still exceed- 
ingly important consequences^ that arise from 
the manner in which we spend, when we spend 
money, and from the manner in which we order, 
when we give orders, much improvement would 
evidently ensue from a rightly placed and rightly 
timed scrutiny of our actions, in defiance of the 
current fallacy, that whatever is done must be 
equally beneficial to the community. Addi- 
tional labour in our country is an evil. There 
may be countries in which it would be politic 
to incite an indolent population [to active in- 
dustry, but that is not the case here. In our 
England of the nineteenth century all who live 
by labour are obliged, in order to live, to make 
quite as much exertion as is consistent with 
physical health, timely recreation, and moral 
culture, — in most cases very much more. If 
we purchase elaborated commodities, or order a 
bootless application of labour, without reference 
to remote consequences, we only add to the 
weight already supported by an over-burdened 
population. If, whilst obeying the dictates of a 
Q 4 
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false charity^ we insensibly acquire a taste for 
barbaric pomp^ and take pride, not in showing 
by what simple means an accurate knowledge of 
the principles of art enables us to produce im- 
pressions of the sublime and the beautiful, but 
in piling up commodities suggestive of nothing 
but misguided toil, our conduct serves not only 
to aggravate labour, but to injure art. Such as 
the patron is, such will the artist be ; where 
taste is wanting in the former, success will 
rarely attend the efforts of the latter. If ob- 
jects, remarkable only because their manufac- 
ture requires much labour, were to be banished 
from our dwellings, the expediency of supplying 
their place with objects remarkable for beauty 
of form and for harmony of colour would soon 
become apparent; the artificers who should 
be most successful in producing such objects 
would receive high remuneration ; every spark 
of native artistic talent would be fanned into a 
flame, and artistic works worthy of the genius 
which our countrymen undoubtedly possess 
would be no longer wanting in the English 
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department of Exhibitions of Industry. Should 
purchasers, thus made duly cognizant of the 
real interests of the community, add to a care 
for the right direction of labour an intelligent 
regard for the welfare of those who labour, a 
thoughtfulness respecting the time at which 
they give orders, and the time within which 
they require the orders to be executed ; respect- 
ing the character of those to whom the order is 
given, and by whom it is to be communicated to 
the hands which are to execute it ; respecting 
the place in which the work is to be done, the 
remuneration which is to be received, and the 
character of the Clubs, Institutes, Associations, 
or other forms of social union that are open to 
the workman, such kindly regard would not meet 
with that disappointment which is almost in- 
evitable when, as now, it is guided by mistaken 
tenets of Political-economy. 

Improvements, of much importance to 
the interests of the working classes, would 
doubtless be effected in the ordering of our 
amusements and our entertainments, were 
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their consequences to be made distinctly visible 
bj the light of unsophisticated knowledge. 
Every one knows for how many months the 
cost of a fashionable reunion^ as at present 
conducted in this country, would maintain a 
poor family at the present rate of wages, but 
the resolutions which would otherwise flow from 
such considerations in every humane mind are 
very generally swayed by the authorised opinion, 
that it does good — more good than harm — to 
support, to encourage, to multiply, the pro- 
ducers and the vendors of elaborated luxuries. 
Were this fallacy to be exposed in all its 
hideous deformity, self-indulgence and sen- 
suality would at least be deprived of their most 
potent ally, and practices which are now deemed 
a mark of consideration, or are advertised as 
worthy of public approbation, would be dis- 
continued, or would hide their heads in secrecy 
and silence. 

It is not to be denied that state purposes 
may require costly sacrifices at feasts and fes- 
tivals, but this necessity cannot render such 
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practices laudable, when no such purposes are 
aimed at. It is not to be denied that the 
owners of much wealth ought to have some 
means of showing the magnitude of their pro- 
perty, or wealth may cease to be an object of 
ambition ; but can no better means be found to 
accomplish this purpose than to waste wantonly, 
amidst ignorant applause, the labour of an 
over-worked and ill-provided people? Might 
not a proper exercise of influence and power* 
receive as much applause as ostentatious expen- 
diture, were public opinion to be directed to 
the true objects of Political-economy ? Amuse- 
ment has been said to be like a porter's knot, 
easing the burden, when required, but being it- 
self a burden, when it is not required. Were they 

* There are innumerable country districts devoid of 
instruction because the inhabitants are not quite able to 
support a schooL In such cases 51. a year, applied to pro- 
vide a room and fire, will generally serve to strike the 
balance, and to supply a circuit of four miles* diameter 
with education, and with education chiefly maintained 
by the resources of those for whose benefit it is con- 
ferred. 
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who now needlessly bear this burden to devote 
the portion of their wealth that is employed in 
supporting it, to the active duties of patronage, 
and of citizenship, an important influence 
over the fortunes of the state might be ex- 
ercised by them, whilst they might enjoy the 
charms of a society not limited, as at present, 
to the paucity of congenial spirits that can be 
selected among the wealthy, but extended to all 
those who now shrink from incurring a debt of 
expensive obligation, which they cannot con- 
scientiously hope to repay. 

It is no Utopian dream which leads us to 
imagine, that, if the incalculable power of ma- 
chinery, and the steady light of new discovery, 
which are now so largely devoted to satisfy the 
demands of our home-market for change and 
fashion, novelty and artifice, decoration and 
display, were to be applied mainly to the pro- 
duction of the natural requirements and solaces 
of human life, the increase of their products 
might do more than keep pace with the wants 
of our increasing population, - that machinery 
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might eventually become In a great degree a 
substitute for labour, — and that a time might 
at length arrive, execrable* according to the 
** Labour-value '' tenets of our Political-eco- 
nomists, but blessed in the opinion of every 
unprejudicial politician, when a reasonable 
time set apart for work would be sufficient to 
supply the labourer with plenty of all things, 
when spare hours would be afforded for other 
purposes of life, and the operative would have 
the opportunity of becoming something more 
than a working man. If, through changes 
of our customs and our laws, such an epoch 
should ever arrive, it would become more and 



* " The imaginary community of Utopians has been 
represented by Sir T. More to have found ' their time 
set off for labour more than sufficient for supplying 
them with plenty of all things ; ' but we are at liberty to 
suppose them to have had very few wants, and most 
assuredly an existing community, if there were any so 
circumstanced, would, as a state, be but little removed 
above actual barbarism." — Tests of a Thriving Popular 
tion^ by Dr. Twiss, Oxford Professor of Political-eco- 
nomy, 
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more evident that, to fill up the intervals of 
recreation and repose, means must, in all cases, 
be provided for civilised man, in conformity 
with the epoch of his civilisation. Athletic 
exercises, philosophical discussions, the rehearsal 
of poetic compositions, graced the leisure of 
classic Greece, as mob politics, and compulsory 
combats of prisoners and of wild beasts, were 
the pastimes of degraded Kome. Should Eng- 
land ever again have time and opportunity 
to become not merry England, but happy 
throughout all her homes, comfortable, con- 
tented, cheerful England, our age, our climate, 
and our character would alike point to the ne- 
cessity, not merely of providing for th'e people 
an acquaintance with books, in itself only the 
means of knowledge, but of so training the 
intelligence of the masses that it might derive 
nourishment from the external objects with which 
it should chance to come in contact, — that 
the senses, rich with associations, might derive 
more than native pleasure from a contemplation 
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of the vegetable world, and the passing crowd 
of animal existences, from the music, the 
pictures, and the statues displayed in Palaces of 
Art, and from the relics of antiquity exhibited 
in Museums ; that the intellect might survey the 
force and velocity of machinery, the changes of 
form and colour produced by chemistry, the 
corporeal and incorporeal consequences of mental 
energy, with reason and with understanding ; 
and that the moral feelings might derive a tutored 
satisfaction from practices of humanity and 
ikindness, and from permitted exercises of 
devotion. 

Such, expressed in the most general terms, 
are the changes that might be expected to 
occur in our social condition were Political- 
economy, freed from the delusive influences of 
dogmatic assertion and scholastic sophistry, to 
be practised by the unlearned according to the 
dictates and suggestions of instinctive common- 
sense, and by the learned according to the 
most advanced knowledge of the principles and 
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the conditions of human nature. To the professed 
Statesman his course is pointed out by urgent 
duty, and by him it will doubtless be eventually 
pursued with caution and with vigour ; but in 
our age and country, the course of Statesmen is» 
comparatively, of little consequence, except so 
far as it influences and is supported by public 
opinion. There are many whose attention is 
worthily engrossed by the duties of high posi- 
tion ; many to whom the calls of family and of 
kindred leave no time to think of claims less 
near and less dear; but there are yet very 
many who have time and opportunity to regard 
the lamentable condition of some sections of 
our population, who feel that charity, whether 
public or private, can do little, very little, to 
relieve misery apparently constituted by our 
laws and customs, and who observe, perhaps 
indistinctly, that if a permanent solace is to be 
applied by the hands of the benevolent, it must 
be not by means of what they give, but through 
their influence on legislation, and through the 
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careful administration of their daily expenditure. 
To such these pages are addressed, in the con- 
viction that this subject, even in these days of 
the power of knowledge, is one of the mo^t 
important branches of secular inquiry that can 
engage the attention of the upper and middle 
classes of society. 



THE END. 
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PowelLV Unity of "WorUt . . , * 

f^trtm KnifJkiei b^ the Anliatll Clmb 

I^Ui^m'A KlcGlrlcUr HHil thi Etectrle 
Telegriph - . - ♦ * . SJ 

Rural sports, 

B«rluk}''» Heiiiia]jLT43C« . . i . jS 
Qtol4(«'f iJiLij frof Stporti . . e 

CarLIV RtflhLe Ptact3[:ff .... 7 

^, n^L-urdj antiv Cbut . ^ . 7 

Cet^U-a »lud yarn .....; 

The CrifJirT Hold tl 

Dmty* Anjilitiff Oallc»tEfEt . j. . J^ 

Kpteiii«r4 »b AnEltug .... 9 

M '» Bonk of thr £ ilmpEi . . 9 

tllvkct'q VuDDi bpDrtimtn . . .10 



Tka HmiliDf FrEtd! . 

I die' I Nlati uu slboolLof ^ 

Pock? I Atid ibE Stud . 

PractlcxJ HEPncmiinablp , . 

Pv.lin«a'i FlT-Kiib^n{f 

H L^budHia"! FlonciBBDilrffh . 

St. Joim'i Spnrtine Rtmlikel . 

StB b Lc T&j h and Tiib le T*lk 

Stoacbeflfe on tbcGrcybanad . 

T*be Stud, for PrwrticaJ PnrpoBcB 



Puii 

7* 



TeterloEry Hedltine, etc* | 



CecU'j ttUbk Pnctie* 

„ Stud Fwim . , * 
ThoHuvitUigFkl^ . . ^ 
^Lick's Hotf^t ^inoe^r 
PnckEl wid th# Stad , 
Pmticia HbrittflAnihi^ . 
ttkbviJujnV Hig<rtfniui>btpi i- 
S t^b I r T*l k . nd T^blc 1 •! k 
Thr amd tut PrmctlcaJi Ptrpoiti 
rutultVTbcHuf 

t, TheHPTH . . . 



Voyages and Tra^fdi. 



AlleM'i iJcnd !^ea 
Hniata'k V»ydoi* 3f Plrdmont . 
bt^ker'i AiAr ^nd Hound In C«rlOi| . 
H»rro*'i Continental ToHE 
Borton'a MEilbb* ajid Melc* 
CtjrtUJt'flTurk^f mdGccen;* , 
tit Cmtlne'i BduU . , . . 
KOtbes ... J . . 

F<M^|[ui!on^j S*lta Mea and 
fflreitEr'a llBliibt«a in NorRny . 
OlrauSftre'i PhMlpE^uea . ^ . 
GrejTOTfnriui "i Cur«ca » . ■ 
HLtt'a TrmTth It ^Iberlm . . i 
Hufe's DtUtany ma^ tbc Bible , 

„ CbHK Ih Brttluiy . 
Hoitm'i An Student ID M^Jck * 

„ VktflfE» .... 
Tf nc'i Cbini^e Kmpirc 
Kuf uid (>>bEt'aTinArT«Jad Tblbct 
Hui^bti'a .^mtrrillBn Cntnaiet . . 
HuivlMjldl'li Aspct1*nf Natoj-f 
J ai)iejon''is 1^ bind a . . . . . 
J«rrniKnn''» Plvlnrca frdn SL. Petenkuf 
Lalttur'a Nprfraif ^ . . . . . 

^, Kotcf iif aTimTeller . . U 
»ai;lntDib'«T&riiL7 uid BluLk B« . 
Uarj^BtS f;(illftifnLa .... 

Hnfre'i Ank DUeoTErlB* 
M|[*;»'RaWbkiiLlceLMd . . 

Oldralitiit'a [*k'L-adil3j tu Prm . 
nabai-D'a N*rr»tlfE or Avirtic EH«»«I7 
PfrJB'EF'i Vojai^e romid tbe World . 

„ S«vaod dUlP 
HEch'rdiorL'ii AfrtJt: Bob I Vn^ag« 
S«ft^ftrd'k Nfarratlre of hiB ^liiowrm^^ 
b^l.Jobiti'» (H.) lEdEbn AFtbfti«Mu;(i . 

(HilB.I'.J UlLBtbUl T . 

Wfid » UBiled Stalti aud C^ntdn , 

Wbeeler '1 TV* t la o/ H erudct OB 
Wi^rae'a Affkaii WAndeTlPirt . 

Wotks of riction. 

Arnnld'i Oa^^kfield .... 
UdT Wllloutfhhj'B marr - 
Mftrdbii^d'k Villa VEEoccbjo , 
■Slir Roter SJc COTcrkf .... 
aumhef'a DoEtDr .... 
fjoltops'i WatdEb . 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 

OP 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BY 

MB88E8. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 

PATEENOSTER ROW. LONDON. 



Modem Cookery for Friyate 

Fsmillea, red need to k Syitem of Kwj Prac- 
tice in a Series of carefuUf tested ReireipU, 
In whidi the priaci|ilea of Baron Liebif and 
other eminent Writers hare been as ranch 
as possible applied and explained. Bf Eliza 
AcTOir. Newlr revised and ranch enlarxed 
Edition: with R Plates, comprisinr 27 Figures 
and IW Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. price 7«. 6^' 

Aikin. — Select Works of the 

BriUsh Poets, frora Ben Jonson to Beattle. 
With Bivgcaphical and Critical Prefaces hj 
Dr. Aikin. New Edition, with Supplement 
by Liror Aikim ; consisting of Selections 
from more recent Poets. 8to. price 18s. 

A]leii.--The Dead Sea a New 

Ronte to India t with other Fraflfraents and 
Gleanings in the East. Br Captain W. 
AI.I.BK, R.N., F.R.S., etc. Bjr the Author 
of Tk0 NmrruUve tf tk« Niger Bspeiition. 
With Maps, Woodcnts, ana Illustrations in 
tinted lithography. 2 toIs. post 8to. 25«. 

Arago (P.)— Meteorological Es- 
says, By Fkanois Araoo. With an Intro- 
duction by Baton Homboldt. Translated 
under the superintendence of Lteut.-Col. 
E. Sabinb, R.A. Rto. 18s. 

•«* The Mete»rotor1eal £$$09$ form the 
First Volmsie of an uniform Copyright Eng- 
lish Edition of Francis Arago's Works, 
translated by Admiral W. H. Sraith, Colonel 
Sabine, the Rct. Baden Powell, and Mr. 
Robert Grant, M.A. Vol. II , Popular At- 
Ironemr, and Vol. III., lAvet of Dittin. 
gmiMked Set0nti/Ie Men, are In preparation. 

Axrowsmith.—A Geographical 

Dictionary of the HoIt Scriptures i Includ* 
ing also Notices of the Chief Places and 
People mentioned in the Apocrypha. By 
tlM Rer. A. Arbowsmitb, M.A. 8to. 15«. 

Arnold.— Poems. By Matthew 

Arnold. Second Edition. Fep.8T0.5«.6tf. 

Amold.'-Foeins. By Matthew 

Arnold. Second Series, about one-third 
new) the rest finally selected from the 
Tolames of 1849 and 1852, now withdrawn. 
Pep. 8to. price 6«. 



Arnold.— Oakfield) or, Fellow- 
ship in the East. By W. D Arnold, 
Lirntenant SSth Regiment, Bengal NatlTC 
Infantry. The Second Edition, revised. 
2 Tols. post 8vo. price 21«. 

Arnott .— On the smokelessPire- 

place. Chimney Valves, and other means, 
old and new, of obtaining Healthful Warmth 
and Ventilation. By Nbu. Abnott, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. »ro. 6«. 

Austin.— Germany from 1760 to 

1814; Or, Sketches of German Life from 
the Decay of the Empire to the Expulsion 
of the Vrench. By Mrs. Austin. PostSvo. 
price 13«. 

Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and 

Poetical Works, complete In One Volume: 
Comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
MIscellaneons Dramas, Metrical Legends, 
Fugitive Pieces, (several now first pub- 
lished) , and Ahalya Baee. Second Edition, 
including a new Life of Joanna Baillie ; with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21*. cloth, or 42«. bound In morocco. 

Baker.— The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By S. W. Bakbb, Esq. With 
several Illustrations printed In Colonrt, 
and Engravings on Wood. 8vo. price 14 «. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Tenant's Right of Enter* 
ing and Quitting Farms, explained bv 
several Specimens of Valuations; wltn 
Remarks on the Cultivation punned on 
Soils in different Situations. Adapted to 
the Use of Landlords, Laud Agents, Ap- 
praisers, Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Kdition; corrected and revised by John 
Donaldson. 8vo . 10a. M. 

Berkeley.— Reminiscences of a 

HnnUman. By the Honourable Gbantlbt 
F. Bbbkblbt. With four Etchings by 
John Leech. 8vo. price 14t. 

Black's Practical Treatise on 

Brewing, based on Chemical and Econo- 
mical raneiples : With FormnUe for Public 
Brewers, and (nstmctions for Private Fami- 
Ues. New Edition, with AddlUons. 8vo. 
price I Of. 6tf. 



XEW WO£K« A3ia NEW EDITIONS 



Blaine^ En eyc top aB dl m af Baral 



- 'mg,%agimg,mm4mhe 



k*»vctaf , f ulJac, Bartef , a 



yrcMSt 4Mr. With arvwiacfflttWcttd 
4-«u. A Xc« E4kio*, th«mcklf f««H«4 
Vf Hkumr Mfsorsa, Eran ' " 

A. GK4H*Mt wiik amMcrc. 
liiMtr«Ckr«». 9vo.ffic«itk 

BUiz*f ChroDOlogieal and His- ; 

U»fted T«bUt, fro* the Cnaamm f the ! 
^«MM T{s«i vftk A44WMS ■»< C«r. i 
r«i;tl««f rr«fli lh« ■•« MUkeadc Writcn ; : 
laelMiM tb« C«aMrtattM of 8C PmI. u { 
( v<ii*«tl{iiff t^ Period Iwmm the Esodc t« : 
the TcMfefe. Uader eke rcvisina ot 8ib 
IlMsr iCLLft. ILH. New £«iiM, «Uh 

BloomfielcL-The Greek Testa- 

•tenti With(;0piMuK»fU*hNotct,Critic«l. I 

f^ilolof iiml. Mid KspiMiatorjr. Eapedallr ; 

tnrmm4 tor the avc uf miwunet* StaJcati an^ ! 

C«a4i<iat<'t for Holf Orders. Bhr tke Rer. , 
tf. T. BcAOMrmo, l>.D. F.H.A. New 
KditloB. 3TMU.*»r«.«fthMar*P«ie«'n- 

Dr. Bloomfleld'f Additional 

AnMotottoo* on the above. 8to. price Ue. 

Dr.Bloomfield*fCollegeftScliool 

i«r4«k TeatMMsti With brief Kaalieh 
yote«t ehUflr Phllolofflriil aod FzpUiia- 
tiirf. Mcveuth ««d tk^nper Editioa, with 
Hup and Indri. f cp. 8vo. price 7«- 6A 

Dr. Bloomfield'f College and 

Hehml l^exicoa to th« Greek TeatMneat.* 
' f'p. ifvo. priee 10*. M. 

Bode.-^he Abaence of Preci- 

*ton in ihii Pormnlarira of the Chnrch nf 
Kfiif Und HrrlptnrMl and Snltable to a 8tatc 
of I'mbRtloiii Heine the BoMpfOMLer/tfrrjr 
I for IMA. Bt the Kev. J. E. Boon. M.A., 
Hnftiit itt West well, and iate Stodent of 
r:hrlH Charch, Ocford. (»vo.8«. 

Bode.— Balladi from Rerodotna t 

with an Introdavtorjr Poan. By the Rev. 
I 3.K. Hop*. M.A.. bin fltodent of Christ 
ChurA. Hwrnd R4tfM, with four additi- 
oniiPlMfg. Umm,f^7S' 

A Treatiso OB the fteajn Engine, 

til Its AMlliMthMi te Mines, Mills, t^team 
NavlffAilou, anJ awiwafs. Br the Artisan 
riwb. Idltad by Joum BooKwa, C.R. 
N«Mf Kdltlon I with 83 rtteel Piates, and 
34'J Wuud Kiitfrarlniis. 4to. price 27«. 

' Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

I Hrrew Propeller t With rarloas Saggestions 
nl Improrrmeiit. Bj Jobn Bocbmi. C.K. 
Ni>« edition, thoroiigbljr rerUed i with 'iU 
Urge Plairs and numeroas Woodcuts. 4to. 

I prire 3Nf . 




of Sd- 

Aiti I TT a the 

aai 8cicMUc>rin- 



•fad tka Tcaaa !■ rrmtw^ mm. 
mr V.T.BBAn^FXsXwaBiK.: 
^ Dr. J. Cat " 



on 

riyy. MayyBed to Maan- 

Cafico.PrfadaTrSUv'SMSaaeti^'tiK 
Patcacr*atiM«r Va.a, IWainc, etc deli 
vcTcd bctec the Mcabcrs mt the Boral 
iBUatMaoa. Amatgvd by pni^moa Cma 



kfJ-t 

Pep. aro^ with W t si ria , peicc Ja. M. 

:Brodie.— Fsjehologieal Li- 

«nMea,ia aSceica «f Kaaaja iMMdcd to 
I illMCiate the Isiaeacc of the Phvairal Or. 
; naiadon oa the McMal FaciallSea. B7 

Sir BavjAJini C Bbodib. BarC^ U.CJL. 

V.P.R.S., Correapoatfiaf Xeabcr of the 

In»Utnte of Fraacc, etc. SccoiU K&ioa. 

Fcp. Sro. price ia. 

Antobioigraphy of James Silk 

Bncklafhaa: Uelndiag Km Yorwca,Tia- 
vela, Adveatores. Specalalloaa, Sacccr — 
and Failnrea,firaBkfyaadlialthfiallTBa» 

with Characteristic ^hetchca of l%Uic 

with whoa he haa had pcrsoal i a f CB W s a 
dvrinir • period of more than Piftj Tews. 
VoU. L and II. poatSvo. price Sis. 

Bull.— The Maternal Kaoage- ! 

neut of Children in Health aad Disease. ! 
By T. Bou. M.D. New BdiHoa, Fcap. 

8to. price ae. | 

Dr. Ball's Hints to Mothers for : 

the Management of their Health daring i 
the Period of I^egnancj and in the l^g- ' 
in Room: With an Exposnre of Ptmatar I 
Krrors in eonnesiea with thoee atthjecu. . 
etc. ; and Hinu on Nnraing. New BdMea. 1 
Fcp. price it. 

Bunsen.— Christianity Ac Man- 

kind; Their Beginnings and Proepeeis. 
Br C. C.J. BvMsair, D.D., D.C.L.7DJPh. 
Beinga NewlCdition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Himmolphu mmdkUAMt. 
7 »ols. 8vo. priee il. it. ^ 

••* This Second Rdltion of the Hlaaafy. 
fiM is composed of three dIsUnct works. 
which may be had separatelr, aa IbUowsi— 

rl. Hippolrtus and his Age % or, the Be- 
nnlnga and ProspecU of ChriallanitT. 
Tols.Sro. price uTSk. •■«™»7- 

2. Outlines of thePhllosophrofUnirersal 
Hbtorr applied to Langnage and Rrilgion t 
Containing an Account of the Alphai»etical 
Conferences. S vols. Sro. price llTlJlt. 

8. Analecta Ante.Nleana. t toIi. 8to. 
price SI. S«. 



PUBLISHBD BT LONOMAN, BBOWN, and Co. 



Bvaastiu—T^gjpVa Flace in Uni- 

tctmU Hiitory: An Historical lDTeitig»tion, 
in FiT« Boolia. Or C. C. J. Bvmmit, D.U., 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Trantlated from the Ger- 
man, brC.H.ConMU., Km. M.A. With 
lUastrations. Vol. I. 8to. 38>. j 



Vol.II.8vo.80>. 

B un s e n.— Lyra Germanica : 

Hrmnt for the Sandayt and chief Featirata 
of the Christian Year. Translated from the 
OermanbyCATHBRiifaWut&woRTK. Fep. 
8to. 6$, 

•«• Thii selection of German HymBB has 
been made from a collection published in 
Germany hj the ChcTalier Bnnsen i and it 
forms a companion Tolome to 

Theologia Germanica: which 

aetteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine 
IVath, and saith rerf ioftf and lorely thinn 
touching a Perfect Life. Translated by 
SusANNiL VJTiNKiroRTH. With a Preface hj 
the Rer. Charles Kinoslbt ; and a Letter 
by CbcTalier Bvmsbn. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 8to. 6t. 

Burton, (B. T.)— Personal Nar- 
rative of a Filjnima^ to El Medinah and 
Meccab. Br Richard F. Bqrtom, IJeat- 
enant. Bombay Armr. In three mlnmes. 
Vols. I. and II. EL JdlSR and EL MIIDI- 
NAH. with Map and llluatratloni. Voli. I. 
and II 8ro.98«. 
••• Vol. III. MECCAH is in tktpreu. 

Burton.— The History of Scot- 
land, from the Revolution to the Extinction 
of the last Jacobite Insurrection H089— 
1748.) ByJoBi(Hiu.BoRTOK. 3tois.8vo. 
price S8«. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas 

of Modem and Ancient Geoflrraphy i com- 
prising Fifty-two fall-coloured Maps t with 
complete Indexes. New Edition, nearly all 
re«en{rraved, enlarged, and greatly im- 
proved; with Corrections from the most 
authentic Sources in both the Ancient and 
Modem Maps, many of which sM entirely 
new. Royal 4to. price 34«. half'bovnd. 

{The Modem Atlas. 38 full- 
coloured Mi^s. RL 8ro . ISf . 
The Ancient Atlas 34 fuU- 
coloured Maps. Bl.Svo. 13*. 

Bishop Butler's Sketch of Mo- 
dem and Ancient Geography. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with such Aherationa 
Introduced as continaally progressive Uis' 
eoveries and the latest Information have 
rendered necessary. Post 8vo. price Ji. M. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 
lar Exposition of all the Coontries of the 
World I their Government, Population, 
Revenvei, Commerce and Industriea; 
Agricnltuial, Manufactured, and Mineral 
Products I Religion, Laws, Manners, and 
Social State. By the Author of The Cabi- 
net Lmmffr. Fcap . 8vo. price lOf .M. cloth } 
or 1S«. calf lettered. 



The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 
lar Digest of the Laws of England. Civil 
and Criminal i with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, andJudlcial Anti- 
unities » Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, 
Stemp Duties, Excise Licences, and Post- 
Horse Duties ; Post>Office Regulations, and 
Prison Discipline. 18th Edition, compris- 
ing the Public Acts of the Session 18M. 
Fcap. 8vo. price 10s. 6if. 

OalrcL-English Agriculture in 

1850 and 1851 1 Its Condition and Prospects. 
By JijCRs Cairo, Esq., of Baldoon, A«ri- 
cultural Commissioner of The Timet. The 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 14f . 

Oalvert.-The Wife's Manual f 

or, Prayera, Thoughts, and Songs on Seve- 
ral Occasions of a Matron's lAfe. Oraa- 
mentad from Designs by the Author in the 
style of $»««■ EnKabetk't Pmper Book. 
By the Rev. WiiaiAic CALraRT. Minor 
Canon of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 10s. (M. 

Carlisle (Lord). -A Diary in 

TurUsh and Greeh Waters. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Carusu. nfth Edition. 
Post8vo. lOs.Srf. 

Oatlow.— Popular ConeholQgyf 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according ' 

to the Modem System t With a detailed ac* i 

count of the Annuals ; and a complete De- ' 

scriptlve List of the Families and Genera of j 

the Recent and Fossil Shells. By Aombs i 

Catlow. Second Edition, much improved ; ! 
with 406 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 14s. 

Cecil. — The Stud' Parol) or, 

Hlnte on Breeding Horses for the Turf, 
the Chase, and the Road. ByCxcit.. Fcp. 
8vo. with Fkontisplece, price 6s. 

Cecil.— Records of the Chase, 

and Memoirs of Celebrated Sportsmen; 
lllnstratlng some of the Usages of Olden 
Times and comparing them wuh prevdllng 
Customs t Together with an Introduction 
to most of the Fashionable Hnating 
Countries! and Conunants. By Cbcxx. 
With two Plates by B. Herring. Fep . 8vo. 
price 7«. 6d. half-bo«nd. 

CeciL— Stable Practice 1 or Hints 

on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road : With Observations on Racing and 
HuBtiag, WttHing, Race Riding, and Han- 
dicapping. By Cxcu.. Fci^. 8vo. uith 
Plate,prfce6s.half4 " 



The Census of Great Britain in 

1861 : Comprising an Account of the Num- 
bers and DistributiOB of th« Peoiple ; thrir 
Ages, Conjugal Condition, Occupations, 
and Birth-place t with Returns of the Blind, 
the Deaf-and-Dumb, and the Inmates of 
Public Institutions; and an Analytical In- 
dex. Royal 8vo. 5s. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



' Ohevrenl's Prineiplei of Har- 

moajr and ContrMt of Colour*, aad their 
Appuratioiu to the Arts : InelodiiiK Paint- 
inif * Interior Deconulon, Tapettriei. Cur- 
pete, MomUci. Coloared Olaiinf, Paper- 
BtaiBiag, Calico Pribting« Letterprees 
Printing, Map Colonrlng, D^eaa, Landarape 

' and Flower uardening, etc. Tnuulated dt 
CH1.RI.U Martbx,. Second KditioB ; idth 
4Platea. Crown 8to. tOi.M. 

I 

Clinton.— literary Bemalns of, 

Henrr I^oea Clinton, HlJi. Author of the 
FmH HetlenM the FmiH SmmmJ, etc. 
Conpriaing an Antolriographf and Literarr 
Jonrnalt and brief Basars on Theologieal 
Subjects. Edited hj the Rev. C.J. Ftmbs 
Cx.ij«TON» M Jl. Post 8ro. price ito. M. 

Conversations on Botany. New 

Edition, improred i with 23 Plaus. Fcp. 
8to. price 7«. 6if . i or with the Plates 
coloured, IIU. 

Conybeare.— Essays, Ecclesias- 
tical and Social t Reprinted, with additions, 
from the Bdinhurgk Review. By the Rer. 
W. J. CoNTBBARS. M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1S«. 

Conybeare and HowBon.~The 

Life and Bpistles of Saint Panlt Com- 
prising a complete Biographr of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles Inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rer. W. J. 
CoNTSBARB, M.A., and the Rer. J. S. 
HowsoN, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 3 Tols. 4to. price ^2, 8s. 

Br. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine: Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, I 
with numerous approred Formulas of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. Land II. I 
8to. price £3 1 and Parts X. to X71. price ' 
4«.6tf.each. I 

Cresy*s Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and I 
Practical. Illustrated by upwards of 8000 ^ 



The Eev. T. Dale*a DomestSe 

Utmrgy and Family CkaplaiR, i* Two Parts: 
The FirstPart belngChnrch Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Pr^era for every 
Day of the Week, selected excfamivelyfram 
the Book of Comason Ptmyer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Senum for every 
Sunday in the Year. 3d Edition. Peat 4to. 
Sis . cloth : Sis. M. calf; or JBi. Vk. 



Svo.pricejgS. ISs.Otf. 

The Cricket-Pieldf or, the Sci- 

; ence and History of the Game of Cricket. I 
By the Author of Prineiplei o/SeientiJIc 
BattiHg. Second Edition ; with Plates and 
Wood<;uts. Fcp . 8vo . 6« . half-bound. 

I Lady Cost's Invalid's Book.— 

The Invalid's Own Book t A Collection of i 
Recipes from various Books and various ' 
Countries. By the Honourable Laot Cvbt. I 
Fcp. 8vo. price 8«.6if. ! 



AM..^».i.i Tr« FAMtLT Cbaflaix, 13«. 
"•P*'^*^\Thr Doi*RaTicLmm»T,»s.M. 

Davy (Dr. J.)— The Angler and 

his Friend; or. Piscatory ColloqaJes and 
Fishing Esenrslona. By Johk Datt, MJI., 
F.R.8 ., etc. Fcp. 8vo. price 6c 

Delabeche.— The Geological Ob- 
server. By Sir Hniotr T- Dsx.abicrs, 
F.R.S., late IMrector-General of the (ieo* 
logical Survey of the United Kiagdoas. New 
Edition ; with aumerona Woodcnta. 8ro. 
price 18s. 

Delabeche.— Beport on the Cteo- 

logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set. By Sir Hrhrt T. Du.abw:b>, F.R.S. 
With Maps, Woodcuu, and 13 Plates. 8ro. 
price 14s. 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Elee- 

triclty, In Theory and Practice. By A. 
Ds LA. Rira, Professor in the Acadeasy of 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with uuaMroas 
Wood Engravings. Vol.1. 8vo. price 18s. 

Dennistonn.— Memoirs of Sir 

Robert Strange, Knt., Engraver. Member 
of several Foreign Academlea of Deaign; 
and of his Brother-in-Law, Andrew Luads- 
den. Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes, 
and Anthor of The AntiquMea ^f R*me. 
By Jambs Dbmnutouk, of Dennistonn, 
Author of Memoirt of the Dukee ^f VrhUw. 
3 vols, post 8vo., with Illustrations, Sis. 

Discipline. By the Author of 

" Letters to My Unknown Friends," etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price Ss.M. 

Eastlake.— Materials for a Iffis- 

tory of Oil Painting. By Sir Charim 
Lock Eastx-axr. F.R.S., F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. 8ro. price 18s. 

The Eclipse of Faith § or, a 

Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faith, by its Author : Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman*s Repif. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. Post 8vo. price fis. M, 

The Englishman's Chreek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament i Being aa 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greek and the English Texts; including 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Oreek«English and English*Oreek. 
New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 
8vo. price 43«. 
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The SngliBhman's, Hebrew and 

Chalde* Concordance of the Old Teata- 
meat t Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
sesion between the Original and the 
bcUsh Translations: with Indexes, a List 
•f tM Proper Names and their Occorrences, 
etc. S Tols. rojal 8to. price jgS. 18*. M. i 
Urge paper, 484. 14S.M. 

Ephemera.— A Handbook of 

Angling t Teaching Jlj Fishing, Trolling. 
Bottom Ftsklng, and Salmon FlAing ; with 
Cko Natural Hlstorj of Rirer Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Ephb- 
xxmA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and Improredi with Woodcuts. 
Fcp.Sro. prices*. 

Ephemera.— The Book of the 

Salmon: Coo^risingthe Theorr, Principles, 
and Practice of Ffy-Fishiug for Salmon ; 
List* of good Salmon Files for ererr good 
Hirer in the Empire ; the Natural History 
of the Salmon, all its known Habits de- 



scribed, and the best war of artificially 
Breeding it explained. With numerous 
eolovred Bngrarinflrs of Salmon Flies and 



Salmon Frr. By EpRnxnnA i assisted by 
Akormw Voitno, Fcp. 8ro. idth coloured 
Plates, price 14f . 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India nnder Baber and Hum&ynn, the First 
Tiro Sorerelgns of the House of Taimur. 
By WiuuAic EnsKin, Esq. Srols. 8ro. 
price jSI. ISt. 

Taraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

Ject-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non> 
MetaUie Elements, dellrered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution by 
Professor Fakaoat, D.C.L., F.R. S., 
ete. Arranged br permission from the 
Lecturer's Notes by J. Soofpbbk, M.B. 
Fcp. 8ro. price fis. M. 

TranelB. — Annals, Anecdotes, 

aad L«[endss A Chronicle of Life Assur- 
uee. Bj Joxir Franou. Post 8ro. 8«. 6i(. 

Vranels.— Chronicles and Cha- 

raeteri of the Stork Exchange. By Johx 
FmAjfCM. New Edition, rerised. 8ro. 
price Ite. M. 

CMlbart.-Logic for the MiUion : 

A Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reason- 
ing. By J. W. GuBABT, F.R.S. Fourth 
B4moni with Portrait of the Author. 
iSmo. price Sf.M. 

C^bart.— Logic for the Young: 

Consisting of Twentr-6re Lessons in the 
Art of Reasoning. Selected from the Logic 
of Dr. Isaac Watts. By J. W. Gix.ba.bt. 
FJU8. ISmo. price Is. 

CKildsmith's Poetical Works. 

Edited by Boltoiv Cobivbt, Esq. Illus- 



ed bv Wood Engrarings, from Designs 
by Memoera of the Etching Clnb. Square 
crown 8to. doth, 8U.; morocco, iSl. I6«. 



Oosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gossb, Esq. With 
Plates. Post Sro. price 14s. 

Essays on Political and Sodal 

Science. Contributed chiefly to the Eifin- 
t»rrk Review. By William K. Qbbo, 
2 rols. 8ro. price 24(. 

Oomey. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable Brents and 
Epochs, from a.d. 1400 to a.d. 1546. Br the 
Rer. John JBLampobk Qvbnbt, M.A. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 7«> M* 

Gumey.— St. Louis and Henri 

IV. Being % second Series of Historical 
Sketches. Br the Rer. J. Ham pdbn Qvb- 
i(BT,M.A. fcp.Sro. 6a, 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical. Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated 



with more than 1,000 Engrarings on Wood, 
from Uesirns by J. 8. Gwilt. Third and 
theaper Edition. 8to. price 42s. 

Hamilton.— Discussions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
Unirerslty Reform. Chiefly from the Bdin- 
hwrgh Review t corrected, rindicated, en- 
larged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8ro. price 2I«. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life | 

of Luther, in Forty-eiuht Historical En- 
grarings. By Gustav KOnio. With Ex- 
planations by Archdeacon Habb and 8v- 
SANNA WiNKWOBTH. Square crown 8ro. 
[In tkepteu. 

Harrison. — The Light of the 

Forge I or. Counsels drawn from the Slck- 
Bed of E. M. By the Rer. William 
Habbison, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
H. R. H . the Duchess of Cambridge. With 
2 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8ro. price St. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 
Field. By Habbt Hibotbb. With Two 
Plates. Fcp. 8ro. fit. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical 

Horsemanship. By Habbt Hibotbb. 
With 2 Plates. Fcp. 8ro. i$. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men t 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
tue more than for show. By Habbt Hib- 
orxB. With 2 Plates. Fcp. 8ro. price 5f. 
half bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Poeket 

and the Studi or. Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By Habbt 
Hibotbb. Second Edition ; iritE Portrait. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 5«. half'bonnd. 
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STEW WOBKS A» XEW SDITIOSS 



BttfT 1 

MilM* 

tmmntmtm. By Habbv Htumrmm. Xcw 

Dr.r-Pood ud Its 

It CtmmtUtum Aie ■*pw«i •# 







OoL Htwker^ 



Ttmmm ■»<"■—*■ *• all tkat raialcs ■•fiaa* 

I A«th«r't Sm. Mni^r P. IT. L. Hawob. 
; Wkh • Kev P4ttntt«f tW Aafk^. Am • 

■••« hf W, IclMCt, Em.1 m4 aMCi 
- w H «"« « I T H««— mmd W t tt i t m u . »f, 

HajdB*f Book of Hfgnitlesi 

C0miaimimgtUUt «f the OOckl FcriHifW 
•f tlM BrlScli l«Hf<« CMl, EcclcsiMdcal, 
J««eU, MiliCM7, NmL and Mnidpil, 
froM tkc KaHiefl Tetiod* tm the Pvnm ■ 
timet epmftted eU*§w fnm Ae Umem4»ol 
the PiAlk OOcM. Tpnttkar wtik tkc So- 
▼aivlfBf of Emnf, fraai the PoaadadMi of 
tMr mMeiiv* StatM i the Pocngo and 
WoMIHr of Ofcat Btfldni «id mmctmi . 
Other U«to. Betoff a Nov E^tloa, lio. 
Movod Md eoiMiaBcd, of BosoUoo'k Political 
laiox. Bf Joura Hatm. Sra. priecttt. 




iMt PlaMa. tkc fTiaaaia, aai the fS. 
19m. .fik U PbM.,^ I4i^ «tSS 

' flIrW. J.Hooko^P^poIirChiide 

totkcBoyal W a t ari t GARMXKS ml Emw. 




Bafdmw-^rht Life of Bei^amiii 

lUMit Hardoa, Hlstorieal Paiater. freai 
kfi ABfoktofraf kr aad Joanub. Etfted 
MdeoMpfUtf kf Tom Tatma, M.A.,or 
iko Iiiaor Tcaiflc, Rm.i Utc FeUoir of 
Trf aitf Collcfo, Caoikridffe i as4 faMc Pro- 
llMor of tko KBfflUk Laaigaare and Utera* 
tare la Ualvcrf Ur CoUega, lrf»adoa. 8e- 
CMUl Idttioo, S vob. pott 8ro. price SU. M. 

•ir John Henehel.— Outlines 

of Actronoaijr. Br Sir JoHir F. W. Hsm- 
•au. Bart. at*. Nor Bdltloai wHk Plates 
••d Wood Bafrarloff . 8to. price 18*. 

HilL-Traveli in Siberia. By 

B. B. Unu Aatkor of Tra»«ts eti tkt 
iherst •/ tkt B«M9, Wttk a larn 
eolomrad Map of Ewopeaa and Aflade 
Baiala. 3 rob . poat 8ro. price S4«. 

Rintf on Etiquette and the 

l/*af as of Sodetji IPIth a Olanee at Bad 
Hablta. New Edition, rerlacd (with Ad. 
dltlont) bj a Lady of Rank. Prp. 8to. price 
Half«a.Crown. 

Lord Holland's Memoirs. — 

Meaoira of the \irhig partf doring My 
TlflM. Br HaKKT Riobard Lobd Hox,- 
I^ITD. Kdltcd by hie Koo. Hbivbt Ed- 
ward Lord Bollaitd. Vols. I. and II. 
poat ffro. price 0«. 6d. each. 



BySirl 

P-B.A. taiw a«.o. oe^ an 

I T aad fta . Ifaow price 1 

Honied ]jitrodiietiai& 

CrMral Sttadr aad 1 
~ ' ANev 



rcetcd, aad ke — gkt d — ■» A« aiiatal 
thae , br T. Habtwru HoBm, bSTI^ 
Aatkorl I tkc Rer. Samvbx. Dati 



to ihei 



':& 



of tke UalTcraltr of Halle, aai LLJ). | «id 
8. PRn»Avz Trbobeam, LLJ>. 4 rob. 
9n, liutkgprm. 

Horned Gempendioas Xntroduo- 

tk>n to tke Btadr of tke BiUo. Bcteff aa 
AkrMfaM of tka Aatkor^ imt^ZSkm 

rt# Hefo <er»£yree. New %SSmT^ 
Mape and otkerbgravtoga. lSiBO.piica»k 

Horne.~The Oommunieant*! 

Compriaiair an Hlatorical 



BaiOT on tke £ord*f Smpmer] 
and Prayart Car^e Uae of CSa 



eibrtkeUae 

B Older of tke AdadaiatratioB of the 
Lord"* Svpper or Ho^ CmmmmmUm, By 
- • *fr« T, Habtwbu HoajtR, BJK 
Boyal SSmo. Si. M. I HMTOcco, 4*. ML 

How to Nurse Side Children; 

Intended eepeelaUy as a Help to tke Nnraei 
In the Hospital for Sick CkUdim; bat coo- 
taining Directions of aerrlce to all wko hare 
tke elMTge of the Tovag. Fcp. 8ro. U, «. 

Howitt.-(A. M.) An Art Stu- 
dent In Mu^k, By Amr A ICabt Howir, 
3 Tols. post 8ro. price Ide . 
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Howtte.-The Ohildxen's Year. 

Bj Maat Howm. With Foar lUastrmtioiii, 
from Oeiigiu bir Akva Mabt Howir. 
S^tnM 18no. piie* 6t. 

Howit6.~Land, Labour, and 

Goldt or. Two Yean In Victoria. With 
Vlfltt to Sjdner and Van Dlemcn'a Land. 
Bj WtuoAU HowtR. 2 Toll, poit 8to. ai«. 

William Howitt'a Boy's Conn- 

trr Book. Being the real Life of a Conntrr 
Boy, written bj Himaelf t Bzhlbitinf aft 
the Amasemcntf, Pleaenrca, and Pnmlta 
of Children In the Conntrjr. New Kdition ; 
with 40 Woodcuu. Fep. 8to. price 8«. 

Howitt.~^nie Rural IdfeofEng- 

laod. Bj WiLiaAM Howtn'. New Edition, 
corrected and revised i with Woedenti br 
BririckandWlUiami. Medium 8to. Sl«. 

Howitt.- Visits to Remarkable 

PlM:ei| Old Hallf, BatUe-Flelds, and 
Scenes lUustratiTe of Striking Passages in 
English Mistorjr and Poetrr. B^Wiixiam 
Howm. New Edition t with upwards of 80 
Woodcnta. First and Second Series, me- 
dium 8vo. price Sis. each. 

Hoe.— The Chinese Empire : a 

Sequel to Hue and Gabef s J^umty tkrongh 
Tartary and Thibet. Bj the Abb< Hoc, | 
many Tears Missionary Apostolic in China. 
Copyright Translation, with the Author's ; 
sanction. Second MlUon, with coloured 
Hap and Index. 3 toIs. 8to. S4«. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for 



Making Wills in conformltT with the Law i 
with a clear Exposition of the Law relating 
to the Distribution of Personal Estate .in 



the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition i inclading the prorislons 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
8TO.price3s.64f. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and enlarged Edition t with the Addi- 
tion of Directions for paying Succession 
Duties on Real Property under Wills and 
Intestacies, and a Table for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fcp. 
8to. price fit. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabink. Vols. I. and II. Itaio. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed : St. M. each cloth : or 
In post 8to. 12«. M. each cloth. Vol. III. 

rst 8to. 12*. M. cloth: or in l8mo. Part 
3t. 6d. sewed, 8«. %d, cloth | and Part 
11.3s. sewed, 4«. cloth. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabikb. New Edition. 16mo. price 
(U. : or in 3 toIs. St. M. each cloth i S«. M. 
each sewed. 



Humphreys.— Sentiments and 

Similes of Shakspeare. With an elaborately 
illuminated bordeV in the characUristie 
style of the Elisabethaa Period. masaiTe 
carTcd coTers, and other Embellishments, 
designed and executed by H. N. Hvx- 
PHBBTa. Square, post Sro. price 31 $. 

Hunt. — Researches on Light in 

Its Chemical Relations i Embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Proces- 
ses. By RoBBRT HvNT, F.K.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition i with PlaU and 
Woodcuts. 8to. price 10s. M. 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Pish- 

Ing, etc. both on Sea and Land, and in the 
Freshwater Lorhs of Scotland t being the 
Experiences of Cbaistofbbr Ibui, Esq. 
Fcp.8To.6s. 

Urs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martrrs. Forming the First 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art, 
Second Edition i with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and Iff Etchings by the Author. Sq;u«r« 
crown 8to. price 38e. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented In the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series of 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etch* 
lugs by the Aatbor, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8to. price 88«. 

Krs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Sacred and 
Legendartf Art. With 56 Drawings by the 
Author, and lt3 Wood EngraTlngs. Square 
crown 8to. price S8s. 

Krs. Jameson.— Sisters of Cha- 
rity, Catholic and Protestant, Abroad and 
at Home. By Mrs. Jjlkbsom, Author of 
Saered and LegendarpArt. Secood Edition, 
with a new Prefoce. Fcp. 8to. 4s. 

Jameson.— A Commonplace Book 

of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Ori- 
ginal and Selected. Part I. Ethics and 
Character; Partll.Llteratare and Art. By 
Mrs.JAMBSOK. With Etchings and Wood 
EngraTings. Square crown 8to. price 18*. 

Jaquemet.— A Compendium of 

Chronoionri Conulning the most important 
Dates of General History, Political, Eccle* 
siastical. and Literatr. from the Creation of 
the World to the end of the Year 1864. By 
F. H . Jaqdbxbt. Edited by the Rct. Johh 
Alcokm, M.A. Post 8to. 7<. dd. 

Lord Jefi^y's Contributions to 

the Edinburgh RcTiew. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume t with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown Sro. 31«. elothi 
or 80*. calf. 

•«• Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 9 
▼ols. Sro. price 43t. 
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NEW WOBKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 



Bifhop Jeremy Tk jlor'f Sattre 

Wnrkit WlthkisUfc, br Bbkop Hsnm. 
Ecvbed and comctcd kj iW Rev. CsAmcJU 
PA«I Edkk. Fellow of Oriel Collcfe, Os 
ford. Coarlct* t> IOtoIlSto. lOf. M. CMh. 

Johns and IHeolas.^The Calen- 
dar of victory : Being a Record of Britbk 
Valovr and Conquest by Hca and Land, on 
•very Day In tke Year, front tke Barlicat 
Period to tke Battle ot Inkemuia. Pro- 



jected and coauMaeed by the late Uaiot 
3oaM, R.M, t coaplcted ^ Lieut. P. H. 
Niooi.As« R Jl. Fcp. 8ro. price Iti. CA 

Johnston.— A New Dietionary of 

Gcocraphr, DeMriptire, Fliyaieal, Statfc- 
tieal, and Historical t Fomlng a conplete 
General (iasctteer of the World. Br A. 
KsiTB JoHNtTON«F.R.8.B. 8«eim4 Biitiom, 
bronffht down to May, 1855 1 in I toI. of 1300 

fsiTfi. eomprislnf aboot 60,1100 Names of 
iscos. 8vo. S6f. eloth i or balf-bonnd in 
rnssia, 41«. 

Jones (Owen).— riowers and 

thrir Kindred Thooffhts: A Series of 
Hunts*. By Mabt Ahsz Bacok. With 
besutiful Illustrations of Floorers, designed 
snd execated in IJlumfasted Printing by 
Owen Jones. A New Edition. Impi. Sro. 
[Nearlg ready. 

Kalisch.— Historical and Criti- 
cal Commentary on tlie Old Testament. By 
Dr. M. Kausch, M.A. First Portion— 
Bsodua t In Hebrew and English, with 
cnpions Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Rxplanatory. 8to. I&s. 

*•* An Kdition of the BModui, as above 
(for the u»« of Knglish readers), rompriring 
the Rngllsh Translstion, snd an abridged 
CommeuUry. Sro. price 12«. 

Kemble.— The Saxons in Eng- 

Uad I A History of the Knglish Common- 
wcslthtlli the period of the Norman Con- 
attest. By Joan MiTOHKLi. Kjimblb, 
M.Am F.C.P.8., etc. 2 vols. 8to. price 38«. 

Kemp.— The Phasis of Matter: 

ttflliig sn Ottlilne of the Discoveries and 
Application of Modern Chemistry. By T. 
LiNObar KsMP, M.D., Author of The 
Natural Hiitorif «J Creation, Indieationi 
0/ ItitUnctt etc. With 148 Woodcuts. 
3 vols, cruwu 8vo. Sis. 

Kesteven.— A Manual of Do- 

mfsttc Frnrtice of Medicine, etc. By W. 
B. KasTiVBur, F.R.C.S. 8ansre post 8vo. 
iln the preu. 

Kippis^s Collection of Hymns 

Ki'il rinlnik for Public and Private Worship. 
New Kdltioui including a New Supple- 
ment by the Rev. Edmond Kell, M.A. 
IHmo. price 4«. cloth i or 4«. 6d. roan. 



Kirby icSpene^ InftndiiBtUm 

to BBloinlsgyi or, RIeisBti of tke Ma- 
taral Histevy ef laacctst reMprieing an 
aceoaat of bosmmu aad Mefel laaecta, of 
their Metaaorphnsea, Food, Stratagems, 
HaMtadeM, Bocietica, Mtieae, Wblaes, 
Hybcraatioa, iBstiMt. ete. NewRditlea. 
S vols. 8vo. with nSee, price tie. U, 

Laing^(S.}0b8er7ations on the 

Social and Political Slate of DcwMcksai 
the DbcUcs of SleswickaW Helateia ia 1811: 
Bring the Third Hericaef NoUt^f m Tm- 
velier. 8vo. peiec 13». 

Laing^s (S J Observations snthe 

Social and PoUtical State of the Karopca 
People la 1848 BMl ISMs BeiBg the »•• 
conASatieMol Ntaa^faTrmmeUtr, Sre. 
price 14s. 

••• The Ffrsf Beriat, ia ICimn price ». Id. 

L. E. L.-The Foetieal Works 

ofLetitiaKltxabethLaadoB. NewBditloBt 
with 3 Vignettes by Richard l>«yle. t vols. 
10mo. price lOf. cloth I Morocco, 31s. 

Br. Latham on Diseases of the 

Heart. Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicines Uiaeasea of the 
Heart. By P. M. Latham, M.D., Physicisn 
Extraordinary to the Queea. New Allttea. 
3 vols. 12mo. price 16«. 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural History i or Urst Principles at Zoo- 
logy: comprising the Ptiociples of Classi- 
fication, ittterspersed with aasusing and 
instructive Accounts of the most remarli- 
able Animals. New Edition, cBlanred; 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Ifco. 
8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

Lindley.-^nie Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to 
explain the principal Operations of Garden- 
lot; upon Physiological Grounds : Being the 
Second Edition of the Theory o/Hortkai' 
turet much enlarged; with 98 Woodcuts. 
By JoBit LnrDLBT, Ph.D., F.R.S., Vlee- 
Secretary of the Horticultural Society i 
Professor of Botany In Univerrity CoUmc, 
London. Svo. 8U. 

Dr. John Lindley*s Introduction 

to BoUny. New Edition, with Corrections 
and copious Additions ; Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. Svo. price 34«. 

Linwood.— Anthologia Ozonien- 

sis ; sive, Florilejgium e luslbus poeticia di- 
versorum Oxonieosium Urascis et Latinis 
decerptnm. Cursnte OoIiIBZJCo I^imrooB, 
M.A. 8vo. price 14«. 

Lorimer's (C.)Letters to a Young 

Muster Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 
price 5f. 8d. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of Hlstorr* Biofraphj, literature, tlie Arts and Seicncei, Nataral HUtorj, and Mmv- 
facturei t A Seriei of Orig^iual Worki bf 



SIR JOHN HERSCHRL, 
SIR JAMBS MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHS Y« 
SIR DAVID BRKWSTER« 
THOMAS KBIGHTLEY, 
JOHN FORSTBR. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV G. R. GLEIG, 
J. C. L. DE SISMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., G.S. 



Ahd othbb Emikknt Writsrs. 

Complete In ISSTolt.Fcp.Sro. with Vignette Titlei, price, in cloth, Nineteen Gnineaa. 

The Worlci teparaMp, In Sets or Series, price Three SbilUngs and Sixpence each Volnme. 



it LMo/«ik« WORKS eowtpeting the CABINET CyCLOP.fiDIA:' 



BeU*8 History of Russia . 3 toIs. 

Bell's Liresof BrItisbPoets,2ToIs. 

Brewster's Optics, . . 1 toI. 

Cooley*s Maritime and In- 
land Discorerjr . StoIs. 

Crowe's History of France, 8 toIs. 

De Morgan on Piobabiiities, 1 yol. 

De Sismondi's History of 
the Italian Repablics . 1 yol. 

De Slsmondl's Fall of the 
Roman Empire . 3 yols. 

Donuran's Chemistry . 1 yol. 

Donoyan's Domestic Eco- 
nomy . . . • 3 yols. 

Dnnhiim's Spain and Por« 
tugal .... tyols. 

Dunham's History of Den* 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way .... 3 yols. 

Dunham's History of Po- 
land .... I yol. 

Dunham's Germanic Em- 
pire .... 8 yols. 

Dunham's Europe during 
the Middle Ages . . 4 yols. 

Dunham's British Drama, 
tists .... 3 yols. 

Dunham's Lires of Early 
Writers of Great BriUin, 1 yol. 

Ftfrrns's History of the 

United States . . 2 yols. 

Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 
man Autiauities . . 3to18. 

Forster's Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
mouwealth . . 5 yols. 

Gleig's Uves of British 
Military Commanders 8 yols. 

Grattan's History of the 
Netherlands . . . 1 yol. 

Heoslow's Botany . , 1 yol. 

Herschel's Astronomy . 1 yol. 

Herschel's Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy . 1 yol. 

History of Rome . 3 yols. 

History of Switzerland . lyol. 

Holland's Mannfactnres la 
Metal, .... 8 yols. 

James's Uyes of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . tyols. 

Kater and Lardner's Me- 



10*. M. 

3«.6if. 
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Outlines of 
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History . 
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Lardner's Geometry 



lyol. 



lyol. 
lyol. 
lyol. 



7«. 
8«.6tf. 

7«. 

J7a.6d. 

lOi.Bd. 

8f.8d. 
10s. 6tf. 
14«. 

7«. 

8s. M. 

7». 

7». 

17f.6tf. 
10*. 6d. 

ia.M. 

S«.6tf. 

8s. M. 

liu. 

10s. M. 

17».M. 

3S.6A 

8s.6tf. 
Ss.6tf. 
8f.6tf. 



84. Lardner on Heat . . 1 yol. 
86. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . lyol. 

36. Lardner and Walker's Elec- 

tricity and Magnetism, 3 yols. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Cnurte nay's Liyes of Bri- 
tish Statesmen . . 7 yols. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 yols. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley's 

Eminent Italian,Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors,S yols. 

40. Moore's History of I reland, 4yols. 

41. Nieolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 yol. 

43. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 
logy .... 3 yols. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 yol. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . lyol. 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . lyol. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 yol. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... 2 yols. 

48. Shelley's Liyes of Eminent 

French Authors . . 3 yols. 

49. Sbnckard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1 yol. 

50. Southey's Liyes of British 

Admirals . . 5 yols. 

51. Stebbing's Church History, 3yols. 
53. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 2 yols. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1 rol. 

54. Swainson's Natural His- 

tory and Classification of 
Animals . .lyol. 

65. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stinets of Animals . 1 yol. 

66. Swainson's Birds . . StoIs. 

67. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

•tc 3 yols. 

68. Swainson's Quadrupeds . 1 yol. 

69. Swainson's Shells and 

Shell-fish . . .lyol. 

60. Swainson's Anfanalsln Me- 

nageries . . lyoi. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists 1 yd. 
61. Thirlwairs History of 

Greece . . . 8 yols. 
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14s. 
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7». 

8«.6if. 

8s.6if. 
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7». 

7». 
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NEW WORKS AMD NBW HDlTIONB 



deniDJi i <cniP|i rtBt n k ilm 'T^eatj and Ptme* 
iSeq dJ HnrtJL-jUiire, (^JurLn ukujd^ AtlHiH- 
cftlturc,ftnd I^H d i.cb.jic U«,rdeiilDf ■ Includ- 
Idj *lk tbn lirl»t tm^rof eiDFiita t whh bkp^ 
bunilTcd WduiIeuU. Nc w Kdit Iewi CDiricled 
m!a4 iiriJrDrad, bf JdJIi Lmrsdld Stq, 
prk« M«. 

Loudon^sEjK^yclopaedia of Treefl 

ui>l JShruhf 1 or thir JrAorr^KM ** FruHtf* 
tmm Mritmrnttieum abfld|cdi. CoblAJIPlikir 
Lb* H>r<ljr l rcci mnd ^brubi df Gr«>t 

■Hd PD|hulq.f]7 Deiifrik^fd; HrLlh tJ>«]r FfQ- 
F«lf«t]iihj CuUart^T hnd U>ei {n the Aftf ; 
■nd wUb KuKravLiigs uf itrArJv eii the !^|i4- 

Loudoa^s Encyclopaedia of Agri- 

tk'coH thn VAJujiliuiifTrBnjfef, [jfe.^^i3^-i,»uT, 
J mproTC m c u C ^ Bikd MftEiBginifht af finnidrit 
PropcrtTp nnd of the CnLriTitjcin ^nd Elp- 
nH3<iiy vf th« ADimkl mad Vegeuhlc Pfo- 
dijctkiini ui AjTiicallurB, Nev Eilliiftti ( 

London's Encyclopsdiik of 

Pluil^ : c:aHipriflii3 )f tht S-puclit. Chiincter^ 
DciiMLptSnAtCuUcre, HiitQrj, App|lc:iL^f>n 
td the AptAf md everr either dciJriLble Pu^ 
llrulAT redpectinif &]1 thr FlAiita in dl fc nuni 
ta, caCtJTatcd ia.or iutroduced Into Qfeftt 
BritKtii. litm EditlDU, correeted tu thd 
Prefteikt Hme b^ bin, IjOdpcip : uiiiled bj 
OaoaQB Dos, t.L.B,, and I>ATtIr VfaatttM., 
late Cyntor to ibc Jpiwieh MujeUmn W\%h 
tipiTBrdt of in.inno Waudenti (mor^ tbin 

Second Additional Supplement 

to J^tlifCiN'i Eucj^i-ltipffdVM* Plaint* J com- 
itiiiLitit all Pl^uit ori^LunEcd Ln (>r !i n Inidti red 
inin fltLldik beiw^cn MuTL-h IfllO Klld U*rEh 
ISlii,. With ftl3<iv« 20DD I^WMlctiti. ST0,3Jfl. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 

l^f, P»riii, iQd Villa ATrhltflt;lDrG *nd 
I^iifLlturc : ci»iitidn]n|f nbiDFrmnA DcifETnit 
tram tEie Vilitk. to Ebe Cuita|ffc arid the 
Fatm* iiifitudbn^ KWm Hcniiieii., Vartutfich, 
»tiit otbpr AHflfn'tiiT*!! tliiildin,irif CffQn- 
try Inct&i, Pultllt; Hiiv^rt, mad PuocbL^ 
itt;bD[>lBi with the f«[|ui«Ui; FilHuKM-ap, 
F^EtnTCi, ud Furuit.are» jipd appropriate 
Ortieci, Gi!rdcj3», Tind Gtrdep Si*riicr|r. 
New RditioHf edited ht ATf*- ILouiMtm 
with 30W Wondenti. 9to, price ^. 

Loudon's Hortna Britannictis § 

Or^CatDJaiTiit! i»r blllbe PLanti IndipfDouk 
tDpCaltlvaled E h ^ nr t utrE>duc;ed intn J^rikilt^ 
i^neuMTel^Ni-w 'EdJtJcjiicLirrc4:l"J Throujtti- 
omti Wltlt ■ Suti^Jetntst, ir>eili]din« 1,11 
tlie; New PUcits, and a New Gen*™! IpAct. 
to tbe nhnhf Wnfb, ICdited by Mr^i^itr- 
iKvTTj uiiiLed bf W. U. fiA^Tim and 
l>JtVi b Woon m , Hth . prin 9 ■ v- M.— Th^ 
$irpri.mitiDTT icpiuatelj, priire ]4f. 



Un. London*! Amateur 0«r* 




Low.— A Treatise arx tbe D(h 

iDeiEicalfd AheidaIi of tbe Brlti«h Uluiilat 
emnJcir'-hrndLnB the NstufAl auFl kei]D«« 
micak Hkiorr u^Spcciee uid V utetie» j. tba. 
£)DiE:?lplii>h ii( Iht Prqpertlea itt uteAil 
yonai M.ai Ohicrrailinn* 0a the Pnndpltl 
and Pnttice of Qi^eding. t^y ^- l^owt Ei^., 
r.R.&K . ^0. wHb Wu^Kutt, pri« Sb, 

Low's Elements of Fractiflal 

A kfflc nl ti3 rn et^nprrbeodini; the Caltin> 
ti^iL lif PivitS (be liTiibLandrr cif ttie Ud* 
eue*tk AwSniaJ"K »n*3 the Hcouamf of the 
Fhrii). New &Ut3on] vith 201) Woodrvtai 

M a oa ttlay- -^Speeches of the 

AlifU H&a. T.B' Uu^nla;. U.P. C«f^ 

Macaulay*-The History ofEng- 

1^41 d fron tbe Aerf^Rivi^ii of JbuireiiJIn bf 

ThOHAJ B'iBtMaiOK M.%CfcUl,JLT. '*feT 

Kdiliou. VdEi. 1. andi IL &va.ytict32it 
*«* VoIh. [LI. and IV. are J « the fretM. 

Mr. Macaulay^H Critical and 

Hittmii-al £aura contflrffu tt4 i4» the Itdlil- 
'b^rEb iic¥iew. Fou' Kd ttin na^ aa folLaWi ; ' 

].LiBiii.iiv gpitiOBt (file Bt^fkth), la 
3 rala. ^t>^ price JVt* 

5, GampEefa in Oit» Vai,trii>, wlli PPP- 
trait and Vlfnettfl. S^tinart en>WliSri» 
prieeair-cliith ( or ^f. tLaJf. 

3. ANDTflBB ^DtrTia?' I io 3 vuli. Tep. fiM. 

i. P«DFi:v> EiDTiD^t in i ToJan, owt 
flro. prJceSi. cJpth.^ 

BKaeanlay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rume^ l^r^t aSfd the j\rioAdaH BjTuowULM 
SAbieroTo^ Mxc^itEJir^ New Bdltton. 
I0ino. pHc(^ 4t* fl^' «lotht or 10«. M. 
hound ia. tiioioctfv, 

Mt» Hbcanlay *s Lays of Ancient 

Ilijme. V^'itli uuicier^iu-i L ] imi tr aiiijn < « Url- 
^IM'I and Irixm tbe Antlftoe, dnnvq imi 
WQod brGrni^e Scarfj ^nu. New EMliieyp. 
¥rp, 4li>H.' price ilt. bcwrdaj or 42f, h«aDii 
in morocco. 

MacDonald.— Within and With- 

out : A Draiuatic Poem. Br Qborob Mac 
Donald. Crown 8vo.7'> 6a. 

Macdonald. — Villa Veroechio) 

or the Youth nf Leonardo da Vinci : A 
Tale. By tbe late Djawa LovxftA Mac- 
i>oiiAU>. Ftp. 8to. price 6#. 
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Ifadiitosli.-'A Uilltary Tour in Mann.- The Philosophy of Re- 

- ^ . .. -. _ _^ -_ ...- production. By RobUt Jaum§ Mahv, 



Kvopeu Turkey, the Crimea, and on the 
XMtera Shoree o/the Black Seat incindlag 
Sontea aeroai the Balkan Into BulfaHa, 
and Bscnralona \n the Turkiah, Raaalan, 
and Persian Prorlucea of the Cancadan 
Range. Br Malor-Ocn. A. F. BlAOKHtTom, 
K.Ht,F.R4}.S.,P.G.8. Second Edition, with 
Mape. PoatSro.lOf.M. 

Sir James Maeldntosh's History 

of Bnfland from the Earlieat Timea to the 
final Satabliahment of the Reformation. 
IdMon, reriaed by the Autbor'a 
Tola. 8vo. price Slf. 

Kaokintoth.— Sir James Mack- 

Intoth'a MiaeeUaneons Worka i Inciodlnr 
hlaContrlbutloot to the Bdlnbnrfh Review. 
Complete in One Volume t with Portrait 
and Vignette.' Square crown 8to. price 2U. 
cloth I or 3Qf . bound in calf. 



F.R.A.S., Author of Tke OuUe to 



••• Also a NEW EDITION, In 8 Tols. 
feap.Sro. price 31 «. 

Macleod.— The Theory and 

Practlce'.of Banking: With the Elementary 
Principles of Currency, Prices. Credit, and 
Escbanffcs. By Hbhbt DoKinna Mao- 
moo, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law t Fellow of the Cambridge Phiioso* 
phlcal Society. In Two Volumes. Volume 
Che First comprising the Theory of Backing 
ToLI.royal8TO.l4f. 

M'Calloch.— A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 
M^Cdixoch, Esq. New Edition i embrae. 
Ing a large mass of new and important In- 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Narigation of this and other 
Countries. 8<ro. price 60$. cloth i half-nuaia, 
with flexible back, &6t. 



n.i#j, r.n.A.o., Auinor oi J me wwiar ro 
tktKnowMje e/ L<fr , the Boo* of Heallk, 
Ltuom in (fmeral KnowUdrtt etc. With 
EngfUTlngi on Wood. Fcp. Sro. 4«. M. 

Mrs. ICarcet's Oonversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Esplaloed and Illus- 
trated by Experiments. New and improved 
Edition. S Tols. fcp. 8to. price 14e. 

Mrs.Maroet*s Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected i with 
33 Plates. Fcp. 8to. price 10«. (M . 

Krs. Karcet's Oonversations on 

Political Economy, In which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition . Fcp. 8ro. price 7«. M. 

Mrs. Marcet's Oonversations on 

VegeUble Phrsiologyt comprehending the 
Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. New Edition % with Four 
Plates . Fcp. 8to . price 9«. 

Mrs. Marcet's Oonversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, reriaed 
and corrected } with a coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparatire Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. 8to. price <«. 6tf. 

Marryat.— Mountains andMole- 

hiUsi or. Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 
By FSANK Mabrtat, Author of Borneo 
and tke Baetem Archipelago. With many 
Illustrations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. 8to. price 31«. 

Martineau (J J— Endeavours 

after the Christian life : Diseonrses. By 
iiMMM Mabtikxaii. S Tols. post 8ro. price 
7«. M, each. 



M'Oulloch.-A Dictionary, "ciJJiin^''il^^o7^"p2lL*5!S 

Oeogrsphical, Statistical, and Historical, C-morislnr Easar. on Dr. Pri«ti«v. Ar 
of the Tariotts Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. Br 



i. R. M'CoxJAOH, Esq. lUuttrated uith 
Six large Maps. New Edition, rerised, with 
• StvpTement. 3 rols. 8ro. prieo 6S«. 

M'Onlloch. — An Aceoimt, De- 
scriptive and Sutistieal of the British 
Empbe t Exhibiting its Extent, Phyaical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and CIril 
and Religious Institutions. By J.R.M'Cvx,' 
LOCH, Esq. Fourth Edition, rerisediwlth 
an Appendix of Tables. 3Tols.8ro.priee4Ss. 

Maitland.— The Ohnrch in the 

Catacombs: A Description of the Prini. 
tire Church of Rome, illustrated by Its 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Rer. Crajilxs 
Haitlaitd. 8vo. price 14e. 



Comprising Essays on Dr. Priestiey, Ar- 
nold's Life and Corretpondenee^ Church 
and State, Theodore Parker's Dlaeourte of 
Religion^ •• Phases of Faith,*' tiie Church 
of England, and the Battie of the Churches. 
By Jaxxb Mabtzmxau. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Martineau.— Ohnrch History in 

England: Being a Sketch of the Hiatorrof 
the Church of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
Br the Rer. AxnivB Mabttkbao, Mji. 
l»no. price 6t. 

Mannder*s Biographical Trea- 
sury i conristing of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices off abore 13,00U Eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages and Nations, from the 
Earliest Period of History. Eighth Edition, 
rerised throughout, and brought down to 
the dose of the year 1864. Fcp. Mro. lOt. 
cloth I bound in rwui. 13«. t calf, ISs . M. 
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NEW WOBK« ASP NEW EDITIONS 



Haonder'* Historical TnwnTyi 

lit UflkTQrtal KLatoT^^^inrlcnl JiadI Htid'fQ^ 
mod • SrH'kQf iBpiril* HIilvH'dor »ei7 

prlarllfit,^ Nit Lao. New I^4ltl0i>t p«t3a«<I 

BUu&der^s ScLeiiti£c and lite- 

f»rf 'fyponTjT A Mf« */ni l^opulw Kn- 
cftflo^dlh at Belrncft Kiid the Bellet* 
L,BUr«i I 1u<<luidinr ill BrAncbei of ScieDce- 
ui4 trtrf iiih^ii4;t fonnri'tcii with Utcra- 
tqre *Dd Art. New IdUtnti- Fep. 8to. 
price LOi.clotb; buutid kn hMdy 1S«. I calf 
[cucr<d» lit. Hi. 



K 



Ma adder's Trcasitry of Natural 

HiK^Tf i **tt 1 f Hipul^r flliftJnnirr of Ant- 
inu«[l Nnmre 1 In whlcli tbo ^Ql^iglrnl 
C! tLAr«i:1«r1 ftlh: < t ti it fl 1 »l t n ^u] ih Lit? d 1 ir4tr«'nt 

lllulnttre oi iht ARimiJ KlrD||d.DiD With 
«ISO SVEHidcuM, TitW Kclll3L>a: with 9(XJ^ 
^nfidrnti. Vrb. 9wo, piicfl lOi. tflmt ; 

KauQder'i Treaaury cf Know- 

le d jp , 1 n d Ulf r«rT uf 1l<f crd 9«e ^ Cora pril- 
lug' ftp RajFllib Dltiilou^rt ftud tirnDniwrt 
M i;i>lTif>ilri4ilLettr«r»A ClM*leil Dicciou- 
•ry* 1 CliTiiDDluc^r> 1 L*w DkcLloau-^, b. 

T«bl««» pif. Tlk« Twenllcth K^iltbn rE^- 
TliHd »P)d foirfvlt^^ ■ With lorao Addil- 
Ibcahii Vf^p nT4?, ^»rLi'i! lOr. clatb ; bannd to 

Merfnle. — A History of the 

Riiranni nndpl tfef fiatplta^ Bj the ReT. 
Ciuii.),i4 MmhitaliiBDh. Me Fellow of 
Kt. Jail Ik' I 0«]^ciif, Cftitibhdie, Vols. 1. 

Mcrlvale.-Thfl Tall of the Ro- 

HMii (lipitbtk ! A iShnrl HJctdrf of tbe luL 
ClfMturraflht^ CutnmUNwcJiltb. BjflSie tteT> 
Cmjk m t-wa U *» I V AMI, U.D. 1 Iniff- 7i . D^^h 

Mirivale> — An Account of the 

LUtf M*t brttert tif Olcrro. IVitukUtcd 
frara Wt* G\ftn\t»ut Akr'kna; ind Edlirn] bv 
Ihi JtiT, C^M«axrAi.if a.l>. l^raD. Divfid. 

Miles,— A Flain Treatise on 

HorMShneinir. H^ Whli ^k Mi [ kj, Htn^i 
Author of Th« ItaTM'^t Foot swrif **?» fu 
Ar#B i( (oiinif; \VSEli Pl^tet u»d WuodcuU. 
BmalUto. &*. 

Milner.-The Crimea, its An- 

rlrnt Mtd Modern HUtorjt the Khans, the 
Hultanst and the Csars : with Sketches of its 
Nrenerr and Population. By the Rer. T. 
MiLNKR. M.A., F.K.G.S., Author of Tk* 
Bmltie, Ut {Jmtei, SAores, mmd Cm*$. Post 
Nvu. with 8 Maps, \0$. M. 



Mllner,-1%e Baltic ) lU Ontflt, 

Shorei.aad Citleit V^\t\ a Notice af i^ 
WlLte^tea. Bir Lbe Rer.T «f [U»,M.A., 
»3 JS.K^ P<Ht avD, with Hap, ptkt Utf. U 

Ullner^s History of the Ohiireb 

of Ohriit . With AddirLDDa hy Ibe \m^ Be*. 

Kditian, rfTurd, with idldEtkiiial ]Mol«4 
by ihe l^T. T- UmA]<-taJ^ll^ »^0* 4 «la 
gra . price 3(Sf+ 

Montf ornery.— Hemoirfl of the 

Lift nod WHTl|i|{ii of James MantforaRrf : 
IncJniLSnR i!rk<;[kOnl fri?ai hti r!Drrcipou4'- 
encFt Rfiftpillii Id Pruir «id Vuis, aid 

Cofttl^T*»tlHl1lS. flj JOMK HOLL4)tD ^id 

J jk II K« Gt BB aTT . WlLji rorimJtt and V] j- 

njiVLtm. V^^is. 1^ audit post Sro.priee lb. 

••• Volt. III. and IV. are i« theprm. 



Mo^tgamery.—Orli^al Hymns 

for Publii:, ^ocitl, as 4 Ptivnic Derotion. 
Bj Ji^MMl MoifTaujsa&r. (BmD. i#.M. 

James Montgomery's Poetical 

Wi>rksi CiiillectLTe Edlt^oD; with Ifae 
Aulbrrt^k i\ tiEttbLaerapbk ral fptfacca, ro«t' 
pklb in Oiif VDrume; with PorLralt asd 
VlrneUc. iietuare crown tiro, pritt lUiifi^. 
elMh; ni&ro(;eo,il|.^*>j' iti iYula. fcp. Sfflr 
with PortraKf and ierou PlitES, price lis. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

Bt Qsorob Moobs, M.D., Member of the 
Roral Coliege of Phyiicians. Tftinf ud 
cheaper EMHtM. Ftp . 8vo. price ft. 



Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

o»*p the Hfldyt *?iJTiii'tered In relattOB U» 
Health ttid Muralir &r OlofidK MOOEB, 
M.l>., tlemlter n^ tft*^ Ho¥a,l Colierc of 
f b f*\ cinn I , etc. f^/J A and cbeiper S^iUn, 
Fcp.dTO. price e«i^ 

Moore .-^The Use of the Body In 

rflLatliin in llic Mind. Bj GsoBOa MooKX, 
EH P., Member lA the Rojral ColleM of 
phrileiaiLi TkWA and cheaper AHfiMi. 
Fcp* i8»o- price Q«. 

Moore. - Health, Diseasoy and 

RcHirdr, ramili4rlT and practicallj con- 
lidercd In m few ipf their Relatioua to the 






ftTP. 



Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Cit]Ti'»pt>iLdi!iJct ut f bpiiiu Moore. Edited 
h^ ibe ^iiibt tln^m. X^RD JoHK RvseBUb, 
M,P. WiLh Purlnlti uid Vifpiette lllutrs- 
tiqq^. Tola. I* l« Vi, putt AfO. 10*. M. each. 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing theAnthor'i recent Introduc- 
tion and Notei. Complete in One Volume, 
printed in Rnbj T^pe ; with a Portndt en- 

K»ed bT W. Holl, from a Picture bf T. 
llipa, R.A. Crown 8to. 12«. 6d. cloth ; 
■ moroccobfHafdar, 81«.— Also an Edition 
complete in 1 rol. medlnm Sro. with Portrait 
and vit^nette, Xl«. cloth i morocco hj Hajr- 
day, 43«.— Another, in 10 roll. fcp.Sro. idth 
Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 35«. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. Bf Thomas Mooas, Anthor 
of Lol/a Rockkt etc. Fint collected Edition, 
with Viffuette bv R. Dorle. lAmo. price 
5«. cloth; 12«. M. bound in morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies Illas- 

trated. A New Edition of Moore*$ JrUh 
Uelodlet, illustrated with Twrelre Steel 
Plates, engrared from Original Designs bj 

0. W. COPE, B.A. D. MACLISE, R.A. 
T.CRBSWICK,B.A. H. MILLAIS. 
A. P. BOG. W. MULREADY,R.A. 

W. T. FRITH, R.A. J. 8ANT. 
W. B. FROST. FRANK STONE. 

0, B. H0R8LBT. G. R. WARD. 
Uniform with the lllu$trated Bditiou of 
Moore's Lalta Bookh. Square crown 8to. 
IJtut readg, 

Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, printed in Rubf Trpe ; with the 
Preface and Notes from the coIlectlTe edition 
of Afoore*$ Poetical fForki, the Advertise- 
ments originally prefixed to the Melodiet^ 
and a Portrait of the Author. 32mo. 3«. 6d. 
—An Rditlon in lAmo. with Vignette, &f. i 
or 12«. 6d. morocco, bj Haydaj. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. lUas- 

trated br O. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Snper-royal 8ro. 
price 31«. 8<f. boards { morocco, Si$. M. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. With IS highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Deslgni bv Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. New Edition. 
Square crown 8to. 16«. cloth ) morocco, S8«. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. New Edi- 
tion, printed in Ruby Type ; with the Pre- 
face and Notes from tne collective Edl> 
tlon of Moore'a Poetical Work$t •ad a 
Frontispiece from a Design by Kenny 
Meadows. 33mo. 2«. 8<f.— An BtBtion in 
16mo. with Vignette, 5«. ; or IS*. M. mo- 
rocGo, by Hayday. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mossur, M.A., F.R.S., 
Canon of Bristol, Corresponding Member 
of the Institnte of France. Second Edition, 
enlareed ; with numerona Corrections and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. iU, 



Mure.-A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By WiixiiiX Mubb. M.P, of 
Caldwell. Second Edition. Vols. I. to 
III. 8vo. price 86«.— Vol. IV. price 16t. 

Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geo- 
graphy : Comprisinga complete Description 
of the Earth: exhibiting ita Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, Its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 60f . 

Neale. — " Bisen from the 

Ranks ;'* Or, Conduct verttu Caste. By 
the Rev. RRSKiwa Nba.le, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. 8vo. price 6a. 

Neale.— The Biches that hring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. Krskihb Nxax.s, 
M. A. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just. By the Rev. Erskinb 
NZA.I.E, M.A. Fcp.Svo. with Woodcuts, 7»- 

Neale.— The Closing Scene? or 

ChrisUanltyand Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskjhb Nbalb, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12«.| or sepa- 
rately, 6«. each. 

Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By John HaNRr 
NBWMA.K, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8vo. price ISs. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

Squires : A Sketch. Bv Cbdric Oi.di.orb, 
Esq., of Sax-Normanoury, sometime of 
Christ Church , Oxon . Crown 8vo. 9$. M, 

Oldmizon.— Gleanings from Pic- 
cadilly to Pera. By J. W. Oldmizok, Com- 
mander R.N. With 4 Illustrations printed 
In Colours. Poet 8vo. price 10«. fitf. 

Opie (Mrs.)— Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 
from her Letters, Diaries, and other Manu- 
scripts. Br Cbciua lioor BRieHTWBLL. 
Second Edition i with Portrait. 8vo. 10*. M. 

Osbom. — A Narrative of the 

Discovery of the North-West Passage by 
H.M.8. Imveatigatort Capt. R. M*Cx.vrb. 
Edited by Captain SbbrardOsborx, R.N.. 
from the Logs. Journals, and Private Letters 
of Capt. R. M'Clure ; and illustrated from 
Sketches taken by Commander S. Gumey 
Crcsswell. 8ro. iJuttremdp. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



aioMUi. With numer- 



Owen.— Leetnzes on tlie Com- 

MTMlv* An«t«ni7 and Phrslolt^f nf the 
Iiiv«rt«hnite Anlmali. By Riohard Owbn . 
F.R.8. Huterian ProfMSor In the Royal 
CoU«f« of Bnrfeoni. Second Edition, 
ffreMiT enUurged } with 2Sft Woodcuts. Sro. 
price II*. 

Professor Owen^ Lectures on 

the ComparatlTe Aiiatoi 
of the Vertebrate Anii 
out Woodcuta. VoL I. 8to. price lis. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Paical. TraniUted from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the rarious 
Works, Editorial Notea, and Appendices, 
by Gborok PsARca, Ksq. SToAs.post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 35«.M. 

Br. Pereira's Lectures on Po- 
larised Light, together with a Lectare on 
the Mlcroscopr, dellrered before the Phar- 
maeentieal Society of Great Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hoapital. 
Second Edition, enlarged from Material* 
left by the Aathor, by the Rer. Badsw 
Powxix, M.A., etc. Fep. S^o. with Wood- 
cuts, 7f. 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics, "ntrd 
Editi»Ht enlarged and Improred from the 
Author's Materials by A. S.TAnoR, M.D.. 
and G. O. Rrrs, M.D. With 



Woodcuts. Vol. 1. 8to. 38s. { Vol. II. Part 
I.17«.> Vol. II. Part 11. '24«. 

Br. Pereira's Treatise on Pood 

and Diet. With Obserratious on the Dlete- 
tical Regimen suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestire Organs ; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Kstablishmeuts for 
Paupers, LuBatics,Crimittals,Children,the 
SlekfCtc. 8to. 16«. 

Peseliers Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by E. Wwx. Whh Dianams and Wood- 
cuts. STols.fep.Sro.priee Sis. 

Pfeiifer.— A Second Journey 

round the World. By Madame Ida. Prsir- 
vm. S Tols. post 8vo. [Jmtt rtadjf, 

PhUlips.— A Ckdde to Geology. 

By John Pnnxxvs. M.A. F.R.S. F.O.S., 
Deput/ Reader in Geology in the Unirerslty 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, with 4 PUtes. 
Fcp.Sro. price 5«. 

Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensire Alterations and Additions, 
byH. J.Brookr, F.R.S., F.6.8.| and W. 
H.MiuiR. M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy In the UniTcrsity of Cambridge. 
With numerous WoodcuU. Post Sro. 18s. 



Phillips.— Pigures andBttcrip- 

tionsof the Palaosoic Foasiiaof Cornwall, 
Deron, and West Somerset i obserred in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Sur- 
rey of that District. By Johw PHnurs, 
M.A. etc. 8to . with 60 Plates, price y«. 

Piscator.— The Choice and Cook- 
ery of nsht .\ Practical Treatise. By Pu- 
cATOR. Fcp. 8to. St. (M. 

Captain Portlock's Eeport on 

the Geology of the County of Londonderry, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined anddescribed under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates, price 34«. 

Powell*— Essays on the Spirit 

of the Inductlre Philoaophr, the Unity of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. 
By the Rev. Badbn Powbu.. M.A., F.R S., 
F.R.A.S., F.G.S., SaviUan Professor of Geo. 
metry in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8to. 12«.6if. 

Pnlman's Vade-Mecum of Ply- 

Fisblng fur Trout ; being a complete Prac 
tlcal Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; with plain and copious Instruc' 
tions for the Manafactureof Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6«. 

Pyeroft*s Course of English 

Reading, adapted to CTery Taste and Ca- 
pacity \ With Literaij Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6t. 

Raikes.— A Portion of the Jour- 



nal kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1881 
to 1847 ! Cfomprislng Reminiscences of So- 
cial and Political Life in London and Paris 



during that period. [/n pfpmtmtiit^ 

Br. Beece*s Medical Guide f finr 

the use of the Clergr. Hesds of Fhmllles, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Praetttloners: 
Comprising a complete Modein DlipeRia* 
tory. and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prerentloa, 
Cure, and Pallladonofthe Diseases iaridcat 
to the Human Frame. SerenteentliSdltloa, 
corrected and enlu^d by the Author's 
Son. 8to. price 18*. 

Bich*s Illustrated Compani<m 

to the Latin Dictionarr and GreekLexlcon: 
Forminga Glossary of all the Words repr*' 
sentingVlsible Objects connected with the 
Arta, Manufactures, and Bvery-daj IM9 of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 3,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8to . price 31s. 

Sir J. Eichardson*8 Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through R«pert*s Land and 
the Arctic Sea, la Search of the Diacorery 
Ships under Command of Sir Joha ftaakOa. 
With an. Appendix on the Physical Om- 



Wlth an Appendix on the PhTsicalOM 
graphy of North America 1 a Map, Phial 
andWoodcuu. 8 rols. 8ro. price 81s. W. 
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Honemanshipf or, the Art of 

Riding and Miuui|(1nff • Hone, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladiee and Gentlemen on 
the Road and In the Field : With instrnc- 
tiona for Breaklngr in Colte and Yoaufr 
Horaei. Br Captain Ricbabdsok. late of 
the 4th Light Drairoons. With 5 Line Bn- 
grarings. Square crown Sro. price 14». 

Bickardf.— Population and 

Capital : Belnir a Conne of Lectnrei de- 
IWered before the UniTemity of Oxford in 
U)S8 and 1864. By GnoBan K. RiokjlRM. 
M.A., Profeaior of Political Economy. 
Poet 8to. 6#. 

Biddle^ Complete Latln-Eng- 

liih and Engliah-Latin Dictionary, for the 
nae of College* aud Schools, 



nary, for 
. New 1 



cheaper Editlont revised and corrected. 
8T0.2U. 

s*».M»<.i« rn»«Emli»h-L«tin Dictionary, 7«. 
^'P*'^**'\TheLaan-KngliBhDictionary,16«. 

Riddle's Copious and Critical 

Latlu« English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of l>r. WilHam 
Freund. New Anif dbeoper Edition. Post 
4to. price aif.Sif. 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary: A Guide to the Meaninn, 
Quality, and right Acrentuatioii of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 32mo. price 4«. 

Bivers's Eose- Amatenr^lPldde; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading rarieties i>f Hoses, regalarl\ 
classed in their respective Families; the<r 
Hiktory and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Rditinn, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price 8«.6i(. 

Br. E. Eobinson's Greek and 

Bngllsh ]<exicon of the Greelt Testament 
A New Edition, revised and In great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18«. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays, se- 
lected from Contrlbations to the Sdinhurgh 
Review, SecoudottifeAeaper Edition, with 
Additions. S toIi. fep. Svo. 31*. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Additional 

Essays from the RdtubMrgh Review, printed 
uniformly with the Pint Sditivn, and 
formlog a Third Volume. 8vo. lOi. 64. 

Zhr. Roget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases elaesified aud ar 
ranged so as to faelliute the Expression 
of Ideas and aasist in Uterary Composi- 
tion. Third Edition, revised and Improved, 
and printed In a more convenient form. 
Crown 8v6. lOt. M. 



Rowton's Debater I A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for IMscusaioBi wHh ample 
references to the best Sonrcei of i nformatlon 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Letters of Rachael X«ady Rus- 

seli. A New Edition, including several 
nnpubllshed Letters. With Portraita, Vlg - 
nettes. and Facsimile. 3 vols, post 8vo 
price 16t. 

The Life of William Lord Rus- 

sell. Bv the Right Hon. Lord Johk Ros- 
BULL. M'.P. The Fourth Edition, complete In 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. BelUn. Post Sen. price 10*. M. 

St. John (the Hon. F.)-'Ramhles 

in Search of Sport, In Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. Bv the Honourable 
FBRDtNA.ND St. Johtt. With Fout coloured 
Plates . Post 8vo. price 9«. M. 

St. John (Hw)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By HoMAoa St, John. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
price ila. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Lettera to mg Unkifmm 
Prienda, etc. Fcp. 8 vo. p rice 7<« 

Schmits.— History of Greeee, 

from the Earliest Hmes to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, auunly 
based upon Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece. By Dr. LaoMHAAO Scbicrs* 
F.R.S.E. New Edition. lSmo.7«.<A 

Scrivener.— History of the Lron 

Trade, from the RaTlieat Records to the 
Present Period. By Harrt Sokitbnor. 
Author of The R^ilwapt of the United 
Kingdom. New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. 8vo. lOe. 6tf. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis< 
eovery of certain Islands In the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 91«. 

*" >-An Abridombut* In 16mo. price 3e. M. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whittingham, uniformly 
with the Thumh Bible t bound andclaaped. 
64mo. prtee Eighteenpence. 

Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Easter. By the Author of Lettera to mv 
Unknown Frienda, etc. Fcp. 8vo. Si. M. 

SewelL— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sxwxu. 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price ««. 
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NEW WORKS A!»D NEW EDITION'S 



^ SrvetL-Tbe £ftrr« Ilvsgbier. 

I Br ikt A^Outt «r Am^ Arrhm, r4itHl 

' ScwelL-Gertrode J ATUe^ By 

tbf Aal^r of Jwf H^^^f. Kdtted ^f 
t'^p. 9to. prtf f Ii. 

SewelL-IiaiietoD PaLTsonig^e s A 

T*If for rkLldlrini, on tie mmctimi U*« af 
tht Aai^at 4mt HrrtiwU VMlt* br tine 

1 ScweU — Maj'garetPeafdraL By 

the ncT. W, SewiJ^L, B U, Nt« UUioB- 
S ToU, fcp. »T«, pftce 1tl» 

Clcve HalL ^ toU* fcp, Std, i^j, 
Katbarlne Ajhton. ^*ewEdIti^3D. 

3 vfrli. fcf. !tTD, ^ric* tit. 

The Bzperience of life. Nf?** 

iJUIoa. Firp. >T0^ pricF 7t' 6d!. 

Befldlngs for a If OBtb Frei^fa- 

torr Id ConimiiitSoi ; CacFipUcd fr^n Ebr 
W^rka or Write r> if tbe ZatIj ud ^f tbc 
Kbf liife Ch ucb . Ff p. aril, price &t. M. 

BeadinjTB for Kvery Bay is 

tdcnl t VrOwnpiiH- tram tlie WiiiA^ {^f 



Short Whisii Its Biae, Fro- 



Tbe Tamily Shakspearci in 

which nithinir }■ idded In ttvv Orient! 
TeKK k>nl Lfaotir Wnrd* Kod Rxprie:i.i,i am 
•re opuljji'itf vhii?b ra.nni>l "ilh propHrt^ 
be reid nlnad. By T- Bniiri^Lut, Eaq. 
¥.[lJ!i. N*» Fdhl4n. Ell vi»lnm» fnr tM 
?EKkGlt ^'IeIi M Wood BDHTii'iDft? fmm 
lieiifiit bf SmiTke^ Hi^wKd, AUd fitter 
Ankiln^ A Tnli , fcp. Sf d, prirc Ml. 

UUltirvUiiDa, is 1 Tol, QrdUuero.aii, 

Sharp's New Bjritlsh Gazetteer^ 

orTd>po|frnphkii1 |}ict5e»rL»rr <if th* RritEtli 
IklAivdABiid Timriow Scp** : f^inn.iirli*lr(r L(*<i- 
cEiE Oemcitpliunt ot nlJOiit .SiJtv Ttimnmd 
fUreA^ Sfiti, N4Eqr*l P-'efclurua, ind Oil- 
Jcc(» or NoTe, romidrd p>p the hem i^utba- 
rlliei I rait PKHirulvt iif the Ektuii'tunir a , 
Rrrlitcrcd KlpcE^^ri) (Ur of tbe FuHi- 
mmiirr tlorfiiirtil ; *ltb t refetetire mirfer 
•verr ntme to ihs Sbctfl pf ll»e Ordntncv 
Nqrver* M f*T hi ciiniplctrd: anid •» Ap- 

Eefldix> cuar^JnEnif » {jH'iirra) VLcv of Lhe 
eiaurei-i ar itiF Unk^d IkJuf dnm , ft $l»DrL 
nkirnnnkifT, uid bu Ah«tracL ur rertfttn 

prtcE £^. ISt* 



■Mke •■r Mw a Wklst PUver. CoMuiriar 
also tkc L«n of PW^t* CaaniM. Ecstf, 
Cribbacc. Backfaaaoa/ Bt Mi^ A 
New EdidoB ; U* wUrh are adtferf, Pie c ey U 
forTyioa. BjUn.B. Fcp.9ro. S*. | 

Sinclair.— The Jonmey of Ii&. I 

Bt CATaxsniB Swclair. Aathor of Th* 
BmriueaM •/ Ufe. New Bditioo. cocfcctci | 
\ and ealasfcdL Fcp.Sro. price S». [ 

I Sir Bo^^ De CJorerlcya Tron 

Tk« SmettmtT. Witk Kotea aad Illastn- 
I tioos br W. HBKar Wilu; and 13 Wood 

RngraTiiiKS, froai DesMpa* bf F. Tatcss. 
I Second nd dkemptr Rdftioa. Ciowa 8to. 

10«. 6d. ; aoroeeo bj Hafday, Sic— An , 
I EditioB,witboatWoodc«tt.ia 16mo. price U. ; 
I I 

Smith's Sacred Annals.-HSacred ; 

AfidkU: Vol. III. Ti* (T^-ntilf N"irkOB*i| 
*r. The HiUfiTT lad EtriiiiLoa ot tbt j 

Pcmtdi, GrreVi, tad KomADa, fciiiecte4 
twnna Kfidcut «Blh«rri «iid EIoIt ^npfan}* 
ftixl In cl Bdinr ibr reeeiH di^cDTFriev Es 
EgTpIkkA^ r^rrii^Hk Mid AAiyrlin IctKiif- 
l>Aiiii FdripSnp » complex* ronnectioq of 
Ricrcd ait4 Proi*i»e Hittorr, and ibr«ip( 
the f AliilTTiefit nf Sacrvd PrAy^ecr. Bf 
G loHa £ SjtrTH^ V AM. » etc ■ Ifi Two Ptf U, 
ifvWU Sto. priEC 12i. 

£jrr*«Mai«iiiffAor, 

Sacred Annals: VoL I. The 

Patriarchal Are ; or, Researebea into tbc ! 
History and Belifion of Mankind, from the j 
CreatioB of the World to the Death of ' 
Isaac. Crown 8ro. price 10c. 

Sacred Annals : VoL n. The 

Hebrew People ; or. The History and Re- 
ligion of the IsraelJtea, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown 8to. price 12«. 



Smee*8 Elements of Electro- 

Metallargy. Third Edition, rerised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlararedi with 
Electrotypes and nnmeroos Woodests. 
PostSro. price 10s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Bev. Sydney 

, Smith. By his Daaghter. L&or Holland. 
I With a Selection fmm his Letters, ediud 
j by Mrs. Ausnit . 2 rols. Sro. price S8«. 

The Works of the Bev. Sydney 

I Smith I including bis Contribntions to the 
- Edinburgh Review. Three Editions :— 

I I. Library Eoition (the Fomrtk), is S 
Toll. 8<ro. with Portrait, price 36«. 

I 8. Complete in One Volvkb, with Por« 

I trait and Vignette. Square crown 

Sro. price Sl«. cloth ; or SOv. calf. 

« 8. A NawEDinoMiinS Tols.fcp. price Sir 
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The Bev. Sydney Smithes Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Pliilosophj, 
delirered at the Roril Institutioa in the 
Yesra 1804, 1806, and 1806. Thiid and 
thtaper Edition. Fcp. 8to . price 7<> 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Sonthey. Edited by his 
Sob, the Rer. CCHootrst, M.A. vicar 
of Ardleigh. With Portraits; and Land- 
•cape Illnstrations. 6 rols. post 8to. 63«. 

SoQthey's life of Wesley ) and 

RUe and PruKress of Methodism. New 
JCdition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Sanael Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rer. C . C . Southrt , M.A. 3 Tols. 8to . with 
S Portraits, price S8f . 

Sonthey's Commonplace Books. 

Cumprising— 1. Choice Passages! with Col* 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Uterature in England i 2. Special Collec- 
tions on rarioas Historical and Tbeoiogicai 
Snbjects; 3. Analytical Readings in Tarious 
branches of Literatnre; and A. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W.Wartkb, B.D. 
4to1s. square crown 8to. price £3 18s. 

Bach Commonplace Booh, complete in it- 
self, may be had separately as follows i— 

FnfTSBBiu-CHOICE PASSAGES. 18s. 

So SsBUS-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 18«. 

Sd Szkus-ANALYTICAL READINGS, 31«. 

•IraSBRisi— ORlGlNALM£MORANDA,31« 

Robert Southey's Poetical 

Works t containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8vo. price 31«. cloth; 42«. bound in 
morocco. Or in 10 vols. fcp. STO.with Por- 
trait and 19 Plates, price 35«. 

Select Works of the British 

Poeta; from Chaucer to Lovelace, inclu> 
sire. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late RoBBRT SoDTHEr . Medium Sto. S0«. 

Soathey*s Doctor. Complete 

in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. 
Wabtbb, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust, aud coloured Plate. New Edition. 
Square crown Sto. price 31«. 

Spencer.— The Principles of 

Pyschology. By Hcbbsbt Spencxb, Au- 
thor of Social Statie$. 8to, 16«. 

Sir James Stephen's Lectures 

OB the History of France. Second Edition. 
S voii. Sro. price 24s. 

Sir James Stephen's Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Biography; from < the Edin- 
burgh Review. Third Ed • - • - 
price 34«. 



Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 



Stonehenge. — The Greyhound: 

Beinr a Treatise on the Art of Breeding, 
Keanng, and Training Greyhounds for Pub- 
lic Running t their Diseases and Treat- 
ment : Containing also. Rules for the Ma> 
na«ement of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By Stonbbbnob, 
With Frontispiece and many Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. price Sl«. 

Stow.— The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, aud the Normal 
Seminary for preparing School Trainen and 
Governesses. by David Stow, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition; with Plates 
and Woodcau. Post 8ro. price 6«. 

Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a 



Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow's 
Straits, in the Years 1860 and 1861, per- 
formed by H.M. Ships Lady Franklin 



and Sophiaf under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, in search of the Missing 
Crews of H.M. Ships £rr6M and Terror. 
with CharU and lllustrationi. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. price 27«. 

Tagart.— Locke's Writings and 

Philosophy histurically considered, and vin- 
dicated from the Charge of contributing to 
the Scepticism of Hume. ByEowABoTA- 
oABT,F.S.A., F.L.S. 8vo. lit.6d. 

Tate.— On the Strength of lia- 

terials ; cont^ningvarious orii{inal and use- 
ful Formulse, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. By Thomas Tatb, FJlJUS. 
8vo. price 6f.6a. 

Tayler.— Christian Aspects of 

Faith and Duty : Twenty Discourses. By 
John Jamss Tatlzb, B.A. Second Edim 
tton. Fo»XSro.7a.6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola: and Jesuitism 

in its Rndimeuts. By Isaac Tatlob. 
Post 8vo. with a Medallion, price 10s. 6d. 

Taylor.-Wesley and Methodism. 

By Isaac Taylob. Post 8vo. with a Por- 
tr^t, price I0i.6d. 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries on 

the Productive Forces of Russia. By L. 
Db Tbgobobsxi, Privy. Councillor and 
Member of the Imperial Council of Russia. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. price 14f. 

ThirlwalL-The History of 

Greece. By the Right Rev. th« Lobo 
Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An improved Library Edition i 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. price JSi. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette "nUes, price S8«. 



22 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



THE TRAVELLEBS XJBBABT, 

la e<mne of PabllcftUoa ia VolemeM price U. M. each . Conipriving books of ▼alnable inform 

aiioM aad aekaowladired merit, in « form adapted f i*r reading while TraTelling, and alto 
of a ctuuactar that wiU reader them worthy of pre««nration. 

Vol.. «• rf- 

I. MACAULAY*8 ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE i 6 

«. y ESSAYS OB PITT & CHATHAM, RANKR & GLADSTONE .. 3f 6 

S. LA1NG*S RESIDENCE la NORWAY 2 C 

4. IDA PFBIFFER*8 LADY^S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD S 6 

ft. BOTHBN I or, TRACES Of TRAVEL from the EAST S 6 

8. MACAULAVS ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON .... S 6 

7. HUG'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY and THIBET 3 6 

8. THOMAS HOLCROFTS MEMOIRS 3 6 

H WEBNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 3 6 

le. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA S 6 

II. ffRRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 3 6 

15. The Rbt. 6. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2 6 

sa. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2 6 

«4. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S SHIPWRECK 2 6 

16. ALEXANDRE DUMAS* MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 2 6 

l«. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 2 6 

17. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON sand GIRONiERE'8 PHILIPPINES 2 6 

18. SIR ROGER DE COVERLBYiand SOUTHEY^ LOVE STORY 2 6 

,. /LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES; and JEFFREY'S'I , « 

*••! ESSAYS on SWIFT aad RICHARDSON / ' " 

l». HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY aad CHASE in BRITTANY 2 6 

■21. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION .... i 6 

22. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and UFE of MARSHAL TURBNNE 2 C 

2S. EANKE'S FERDINAND aad MAXIMIUAN; and TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM 2 6 

„^ /BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR ; aad FERGUSON'S SWISS MEN\ . . 

S*'! and SWISS MOUNTAINS J * ^ 

„ /SOUVESTRE'S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER la PARIS and WORKING) « . 

*•! MAN'S CONFESSIONS / ' ® 

«. /MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAM ATISTS :\ , . 

''•1 and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. /^ ^ 

«. /SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH | and Db. KEMP'8\ _ . 

''•1 INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / ' " 

28. LANMANV ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA S 6 

2». RUSSIA. By the MARQUIS Dz CUSTINE 3 6 

90. SELECTIONS from the Bar. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. 1 2 6 

,, /BODENSTBDT and WAGNER'S BCHAMYL ; aad M'CULLOCH'Sl « « 

»•! RUSSIA and TURKEY / « « 

Sf. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series „,... 3 6 

S3. OURRIEU'S MOROCCO; aad an ESSAY on MORMONISM 2 6 

34, RAMBLES in ICELAND. B7PLINYMILES • 

85. SELECTIONS from the Bmv. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, VoL II 3 6 

M /HAYWARDS ESSAYS oa CHESTERFIELD and SBLWYNi and MISSl » « 

*• 1 FANNY MAYNK'S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES / ^ 6 

37. CORNWALL: its MINES, MINERS, and SCENERY 3 6 

SS. DANIEL DE FOE and CHARLES CHURCHILL. Bj JOHN F0R8TER, Esq. 3 6 

S9. OREGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. TransUted by R. MARTINEAU, M.A 3 6 

^ /FRANCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Translated by the Rav. B.POWRLL> « , 

^'•t PRINTING* lu ANTECEDENTS, ORIGIN, aad RESULTS. By A. STARK/ ^ ' 

41. MASON'S LIFE wHh the ZULUS of NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 3 6 

42. FORESTER'S RAMBLES in NORWAY 2 6 



PUBLISHED BT LONGMAN, BSOWN, and Co. 
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ThaoMim, (The &ey. W.)— The 

Afl«L Work of Chfbt, viewed in rclaUoa 
to MB« cvnat theoriu i la eight BMopton 
LaetarM, with anaierou Noua. Br the 
■ev. W. Tksaieoii , M JU Fellow ead Tutor 
•f Qhm'i CoUeire, Oxfutd. 8to. price 8t. 



i(TheReF.W.>-AnOut- 

!!■• of the LewB of Thought i Being e 
IVeallM on Pnre and Applied Logic. By 
tkn]leT.W.THOKM>N,M.A. Third Kditiont 
Ftep.Sre. price 7«.M. 



&*• Tlibles of Interest, 

at Throe, Four, Ponrnuid-e-hallt and FItc 
per Cent., froei One Found to Ten Thou- 
■■■d, aad from 1 to Itt IHje, in e regnler 
pngrosdoa of Single Dajai with Interest 
■I oU the above Ratei, from One toTwelre 
M— the, gad from One to Ten Yean. AUo, 
one other TaMee of Kschanrca, Time, 
- - - iSio. - 



■ad Dfoconato. New Edition. 12i 



. 8«. 



Thumson's Setsons. Edited by 

BoiToii CoawXT, Eaq. lUnhtrated wltb 
Beventj^cTcn flue WTood Enirravinge from 
Deelgns hy Meraberaofthe KtchingCiab. 
■fnore crown Svo. price Sl«. cloth I or, 36*. 



Sharon Tamer's History of the 

AnglO'Sasena. from the Karlleat Period to 
the Norman Couqaeat. The Seventh Kdl* 
tion, revised by the Rev. B. Tdkvbb. 
S Tola. 8vo. price Mt. 



Dr. Tnrton'sMannal ofthe Land 

and Freahwatcr Sheila of the British la- 
landa. New Kdltion with conaiderable Ad« 
dltlouki by JoHH Edward Gbat. WTltb 
Woodeeta, and IS coloured Platea. Poit 
8vo. price lie. 

Twining.-Types and Figures 

of the Bible, iUoatnted bv the Art of the 
Karif and Middle Agea. By Miaa LouiaA 
Twiirrire, Author of /fymAefc and Btmblema 
«/ Mtdimvmt CkriitiuHArt. With M Plates, 
compriaing S(l7 Flgurea. Poat 4to. Sla. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Mannfactnrea and Mines t Containing a 
clear Expoaltlon of their Princlplea and 
Practice. Fourth Edition, ranch enlarged ; 
with «U the Information comprlaed in the 
Supplement e/ Recent Improvements 
brought down to the Preaent Time, and 
incorporated I moat of the Articlea being 
entirely re- written, and many New Articlea 
now ftrat added. With nearly 1,800 Wood- 
cnta. Svola.Svo.prlceOOf. 

Vehse.-Uemoirs of the Oonrt, 

Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By 
Dr. B. VxBSB. Tranalated from the German 
by Fraoi Demmler. 

[/« the pretM, 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

Hiatory, chiefly Ornithology. BjC.Wa- 
TMTOK, Eaq. With an Autobiography of 
the Author and Vlewa of Walton Hall. Ni 



The Thumb Bible | or, Verbtun 

Se m p l t ornn m. By J. TAri.0B. Being an 
l^oaw of the Old and New Teataments 
!■ BagUsh Verae. Beprinted ttom the 
BdMou, of 1688, bound and cloaped. In 
Mm o. ptieo Blghteenpence. 

Tooke.— History of Prices and 

of the State ofthe Circulotioo, from 1847 to 
the cloae of 18M. By Thomas Tookb, 
F.B.8. With Contributions by Wii,uam 
Newkabch. Being the Fifth and conclud- 
ing Volume of the worh ; with an Index to 
tho whole worii. Sro. {Justreadf, 

Townsend.-The Lives of Twelve ^^ 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre- anVcheaper Edition.' 3 voirfcp.'svoVlOfT 

Separately I Vol. I. (First Series), 8«.6d. 
Vol. II. (Second Series), 4$,td, 

Alaric Watts's Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poema. With 41 highly 
flnlahed Line Engravinga, esecnted es- 
preaaly for the worh by the moat eaalnent 
Palntera and Engravera. Sguare crown 8vo. 
price 81#. 6d. boarda, or46«. bound in mo- 
rocco i Fkoof Impreaalona, 68«. boarda. 

Webster and Farkes's Eney- 



aent Century. By W. C. TowNsnifD, Esq, 
MjL,Q.C. Svola.8vo. price S8«. 

Townaend.— Uodem State Tri- 
als, reviaod and illustrated with Raaaya and 
Notea. Bv W.C. Towmsbhd, Ksq.,M.A. 
Q.C. 3 vola. 8vo. price <M«. 

Trollope. — The Warden. By 

AxcHOKr Tbozxopb. Post 8vo. lOt. 6d. 

Sharon Turner's Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be Phllo- 
■opUeaUy coaaidered. in a Seriea of Letters 
to a Sea. New Kdltion, revised by the 
Aathor'e Son, the Rev. 8. Tvbkbb. 
I vole, poet 8vo. price 3U. 6il. 

Sharon Tomer's History ofEng- 

load dnibf the Middle Ages: Comprising 
the Belgns from the Norman Conqneat to 
the AceesaioB of Henry Vlll. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Bev. 8. Tukxbk. 4 vols. 
8vo. price iOs. 



aucb aubJecta aa are moat immediately 
connecttd with Houaeheepine i Aa, The 
Conatrnction of Domeailc Eolicea, with 
the Modea of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Deacrlption of the vari- 
ous Articlesof Fondture, with the Nature 
of their Materials— Duties of ServanU, etc. 
New Edition I with nearly 1,000 WoodcuU, 
8vo. price 60«. 
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X£W WORKS ASD XEW EDITIOX8. 



Weld." A Taeation Tour ia tlie 

VniUd MmU* mm4 Cmmmtm. BfC,R,WKU>, i 
~ ' Fm* 9f. «Wi Bmhc 



ITOmflt^ AhrMgmriftcfBtack- 

ImA, ifetcBtfotf f«>r the Mc •# r«^ff P?. 



Weft Dr./— Leeteref on the [ 

Di»rMM «f Utearr Mi ChfMWod, Bf I 
CsAsijM Wwr, II.D,, PkfiicfM t« tk* 
liMri<^ <«r i»iek ChMetm t Pkraiciaft' 
il«CM<«rhe«r t*. m4 Lcctwcr •■ MMvffcrT 

JM/l4«,fCTiMdsa«cal«Ictf. •fv.l'te. 

Wheeler rSL K.)— A Popidar 

Hmtmamj Af tW Bible, UiaftmitatUf wM 
Ckr4«<kl«»gir»llr anaaieeA. Bf Hmtair M, 
WsccLtk., AuWr mBehrew ff AimMU, 
etc 'Fcp. St'^. if. 



fr»a • Fatker t* lis Dnchtcr. A Xcv 



M«p« Mid Plmu. 



dvo. 



Whitelocke. — Journal of tiic 

fhrfdUb KnbM«7 io the yews 163 and 
IHM, inpMrttoUy wrfttcn bjr the AmbMsa- 
dor, BcLVTftObs WafTU/>cKB ; and fint 

tablUbed luno tbe origfaal MS. by l>r. C. 
lorton, F.H.A., Mbrarlan of tbe BrftUb 
Moaemii. ANew KditWm.rerUed bf Henry 
Bccre, Ksq., r.tt.A. 3 toU. Sto. 24«. 

Willicb's Popular Tables for 

aaccrtalatne the Valoe of Ufebold, Leaae- 
bold, and Cfban-h Ftopertf , Renewal Fines, 
etc. Third Kditinn, with additional Tables 
of Nainral or Hf p^bolic Lo(raritbnis, Tri- 

Sf/nomtirf, Aatronomf, Geofpraphf, etc. 
oat «vo. price i>«. 

Lady Willongbby*! Diary (1685 

to 160S). Printed, ornamented, and bonnd 
in tbe atvle of tbe Period to vbich Tht 
Diarp refer*, NewKditiont in Two Parts. 
Mqnare tcp.Hro. price bt. eacb« boiwdii or, 
boand in morocco, 18*. Meb. 



'. Oaf, bf Mr JmiW a. EasM 

VnUon.—Bryologia Britundea: 

' ' * ;3fosae««f Great Bvttafai aatf 



scrlbcrfa 



Wheeler.— The Life and TraTeU 

of Hero4otM in the fl/tb Centmrf before 
Cbriat: a» iaaaefnarf Bionaobf UlMtraCire 
at the Anient HiMorf, Hanbers, aeliflM. 
aad tiocial Contfitioa ol tbe Greelu, KertU' 
MM, K(f ptians, Pboenidaos, LjUmm, Babr- 
lomaas, Peratens, and Hebrews, in tbe 
Tiwes of Ferities and JVebewiab. Bj i. 
Thi.wnt Wm zzvtti, V.ViXiM. S toU. po*t 
•vo. 

[/M< re«dy. 

Wheeler. — Tbe Geography of 

Hcrodotas Dercloped.KzpUioed, aad Illas- 
trated from Mcdero Rrscarebes and Dis- 
coveries. Br J. Talbots WaccLEa, 
F.R&M, With f 
price Uto. 



snfiac (• tbe » c Ao4 of Armd ■ 
•Ml ffrt imi Frr ; wftb «1 UlaMncire Pfatea, 
JnctMinc Si new om« ca«nre4 far tbe 
pecacK work. Bday • ^'^ fUGiioa, wiib 
" ItiMa afetf AJtcratioBa, of tbe 
r BritmmMiem of Sfeaan. Hooker 
. Br WnuxM WiLaos, Flreai- 
de«t of tbe Warfiaf«Mi Xataral Histoff 
Bocictf , »ro. 42*. ; or, with tbe Fktca 
eolowed, ie4. 4e. 



JfMvateieJ 
•wIT^fcr. 



Yonge.—A Hew English-Greek 

Lci^oa; rToataiainc *U tbe Greek Worts 
Med bf Writers of food Aatboritr. Bf C. 
D. YovoB, B Ji. Post 4to, price f la. 

Yonge's Hew Latin Grados: 

Containing ererr Word nsed br tbe Poeti 
of food Antbori^ Br AntboiitT and far 
tbe Use of Kton, Wcstaunater. Wiarbester, 
Harrow, CharterbonM. aad Rntrbf Scbools; 
Kinf's Colleap, London; aad Mariorrf^njcb 
CollefC. Tbird Edition, carcfndr reriscd 
aad corrected. Post ftro. price JM. 

Yonatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 

Li AK YnoATT. Witb a Treatise of Draoebt. 
A New Edition : with nnmcroas Wood Ea- 
frarin^s from Desifns bf William Harrer. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition sboaU 
be ordered). 8ro. price lOr. 

Youafct.— The Dog. By William 

YooATT. A New Edition; with nnmeroos 
Engrarinfs from De»ifns bf Williaai Har- 
rcf . 8ro. 6$. 

Young.— The Christ of History : 

An Arf(omeut gronoded in tbe Facts of H 
Life on Earth. Bf the Rer. Joair yocKc, 
M.A., formerlf of A'bion Chapel, Moor> 
f eld*. Post 8ro. 7<. €d, 

Zompt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Langoage. Translated and adaptei: 
for the nse of tbe Engli b Students, br Dr. 
L.ScaMiTX,F.R.S.E., licctor of the HiEh 
School of Kdinbnrgh : \"ith nomerout Ad- 
ditions and Corrections oy tbe Author and 
Translator. Fonrth Edition, thoroufhij 
8ro. price 14«. 



[Sq>tembarf 1855. 



l>o.id4,u'» P^liil^ by 11. U^n.l^^ i^*0ta3u«t.^TB««. 
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